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MR. CLEVELAND’S TARIFF VIEWS. 
A RECENT article in the Philadelphia Ledger concerning 
P | 


the tariff views of President Cleveland has awakened a 

good deal of discussion in political circles, The editor 
of the Ledger is known to hold intimate relations with the 
President, and its columns have, on several occasions been 
made a medium of communication with the public. It is 
assumed, therefore, that its statement as to his attitude on 
the tariff question is authoritative—as really so as if made 
by the President personally. It is not surprising that the 
Ledger manifesto should have occasioned w idespread 
amazement. It attributes to the President views which 
are directly antagonistic to those of his party and flatly 
opposed to his own repeatedly declared opicions. The 
Ledger says: 

** Upon the silver question it is known to every one that there is no 
one in authority, no one in the country, whose financial policy is safer 
or sounder than Mr, Cleveland's, and it is, if not absolutely known, at 
least confidently believed, that his economic policy is opposed to any 
revision of the tariff which will injure the peeple's industrial interests 
or jeopardize their prosperity. Mr. Cleveland is known by his own 
declarations, which are conclusive, to be favorable to a revision of the 
McKinley act, but he is also known by his own declarations to be un 
favorable to free trade or to anything like free trade, or to anything 
that would be unjust or harmful to our great manufacturing 
interests.” 

The Democratic policy, as declared at Chicago, antago- 
nized all protective duties as robbery and as without warrant 
in the Constitution. The Democratic national platform 
demanded that the McKinley act, designed for the encour- 
agement and protection of our great manufacturing and 
industrial interests, should be repealed, and pledged the 
“party to make its repeal a special and immediate duty. 
Mr. Cleveland, accepting his nomination on that platform, 
emphasized his approval of its principles in a carefully 
digested letter in which he denounced protection as “ extor- 
tion,” as oppressive to the people, and as “ directly favor- 
able to private and selfish gain,” and explicitly affirmed that 
tariff legislation can only find justification in the neces- 
sities of the government. If any candidate for President 
ever occupied, by his own avowals, an attitude of hostility 
to the great svstem of manufacturing industries which 
has grown up under Republican tariff legislation, and to 
the protective policy which now exists, that candidate was 
Mr. Cleveland. His election was urged specifically on that 
ground by the revenue-reformers and free-traders of the 
country. He received the votes of all such reformers 
and free-traders. He received as well the votes of thou- 
sands of workingmen who had been deluded by his appeals 
and those of his advocates into the belief that they were 
suffering from evils which he would cure by a reversal of 
our tariff policy. His election was hailed at home and 
abroad as the triumph of free-trade ideas. These facts are 
known of all. They are part and parcel of the history of 
the times. Is it any wonder, then, that a statement, semi- 
officially made, that while in favor of tariff revision, Mr. 
Cleveland is “ unfavorable to anything that would be un- 
just or harmful to our great manufacturing interests,” 
should provoke wide amazement—that Democratic news- 
papers should receive it with incredulous surprise ? 

It can hardly be otherwise than that, if Mr. Cleveland's 
position shall prove to be what it is thus declared to be, 
serious divisions will arise in the Democratic ranks as to 
tariff legislation. The great majority of the party leaders 
are in full sympathy with the Chicago platform. They 
honestly desire the extermination of the protective 
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system, root and branch. They are unwilling now to 
acknowledge that they won the Presidency by false pre- 
tenses. These men will not tamely acquiesce in the 
proposed abandonment of the vantage they have gained 
by long years of stubborn fighting. It may be they will 
not be able to hold their ground—we hope they will not 
be able—but they will not surrender, without a desperate 
struggle, the principle which they regard as fundamental 
in the party faith. 

Republicans, of course, will find renuine satisfaction 
in this possible Democratie break-up on the tariff question, 
The matter, however, has a higher than a partisan signifi- 
eance. It involves the welfare of great national interests 
which the accepted Democratic policy menaces with dis- 
integration and ruin. The conservation of these interests 
should be the first concern of Republicans. If that result 
can be reached through Democratic dissensions, precipl- 
tated by the President, then surely these dissensions are 
to be welcomed. We may have little respect for the 
consistency of the man who, once lifted to place, can repu- 
diate the declarations by which he climbed into power ; 
but if that insincerity enures, in the inevitable logic of 
events, to the advantage of the public, we can well afford 
to moderate our partisan criticisms of the spectacle of 
political tergiversation thus presented, in a keen enjoy- 
ment of the continued practical triumph of principles for 


which we stand, and have always stood, in our politics, 


PROFESSION AND PRACTICE. 

HE extreme silver men of the far 
West seem to be losing their wits. 
In Colorado and Montana especially 
they are apparently wrought up to a 
pitch of absolute lunacy. An_ illus- 
tration of their madness is furnished 
by the resolutions adopted recently at 
a public meeting in Butte, in the lat- 
ter State. This me eting, we are told, 
Was composed of citizens of both 
political parties, and the speeches and 
resolutions fairly bristled with men- 


aces. It was solemnly resolved “in 





the interest of our common weal” to 
have nothing whatever to do with opponents of silver coin- 
age: in other words, Montana proposes to boycott the en- 
tire Eastern mercantile community. Her people will refuse, 


iy steadily and unitedly, to patronize any house or use the 
products of any manufactory the owners or operators of 
which are known to be antagonistic to the free cginage, 
natural circulation, and extended scope of the silver dollar 
as a debt-paying medium for commercial obligations of all 
kinds.” Nothing could be more absurd than this proposi- 
tion. Doubtless some allowance must be made as to the 
silver issue to communities in which that metal is an im- 
portant factor of the general prosperity, but it is impossi- 
ble to regard an attempt to reverse natural laws by a mere 
paper resolution as anything less than downright idioey. 
But possibly we ought not to treat these declarations 
too seriously. There IS Some reason to Suspect that thre se 
Montana people are not, after all, entirely sincere in their 
expressions, Certainly their financial institutions do not 
helming regard for silver as 


appear to have any overw 
money. According to the report of the national Comp 
troller of the Currency, the national banks of the State 
have five times as much gold as silvet $968,000 of the 
former against $182,000 of the latter. The currency held 
by these banks consists of $1,025,969 in gold and gold cer- 
tificates, $473,848 in greenbacks, and $216,741 in silver and 
silver certificates. How is it, if silver is such a good thing as 
money, that these Montana banks prefer even greenbacks 
to it, as they are here seen to do, two to one? The silver 
production of the State last year was valued for coining 
purposes at $22,500,000, but of this amount only one per 
cent. is retained by the banks of the State for use as 
money. There is not, probably, a State in the Union in 
which the banks do not hold a larger amount of silver and 
silver certificates, and relatively less of goid, than is held 
by this second silver-producing State of the Union. Pos- 
sibly, judged by their practice, the bankers and business 
men of Montana are not, after all, such phenomenal idiots 


as their mass-meeting deliverances seem to indicate, 


UNJUST PENSION METHODS. 


ky have repeatedly declared 





t our sympathy with the de- 

ft | mand for the removal from 

: »' if the pension-rolls of every 
] (} , name which has been plac- 
\ 1 fi) ed there fraudulently. We 
y { . believe that an honest and 


\ faithful scrutiny of the lists 

J/ will result in the discovery 
wd. of serious abuses, and a 
very considerable saving to 

the treasury gut this serutiny should be conducted 
impartially and openly, and every pensioner, whether 
honest or fraudulent, should be given an opportunity 


to be heard, The government has no right to assume, 
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in the absence of such an investigation, that any man 
who has once complied with the forms of law has been 
guilty of perjury and is abusing its bounty. Yet this 
Is precisely the course which the Pension Bureau is pur- 
suing in its attempts at reform. In Philadelphia some 
six hundred pensioners have been dropped from the rolls 
without any assigned reason ; “and the work,” we are told, 
“has only just begun.” The first intimation that their 
names had been dropped was given when the pension- 
ers called for their quarterly payments. When they pro- 
tested they were curtly informed that unless they produced 
testimony within SIXty days to re-establish their claims, 
and submitted to another medical examination, they would 
receive no further consideration as pensioners. Further 
investigation has developed the fact that a corps of special 
emploves of the bureau have been sent out to scour the 
country as spies and detectives, and that upon their re- 
ports, made in secret and necessarily ex-parte, names are 
arbitrarily stricken from the lists. 

Nothing could be more unjust or more offensive to the 
spirit of fair play than this guerilla-like procedure. It is 
official bushwhacking of the very meanest and most con- 
temptible sort. And it is all the more indefensible be- 
cause it is not necessary in order to effect a reform of 
existing abuses. If a pensioner has got his name upon the 
rolls by a fraudulent process, or is obtaining money to 
which he is not lawfully entitled, that fact can be easily 
ascertained by ordinary methods of investigation, openly 
conducted, in full view of all the parties in interest. 
Why, then, resort to this sneaking process? The method 
adopted, if persisted in, wiil be sure to awaken widespread 
indignation, and beside exposing deserving pensioners to 
outrage and wrong, will endanger the whole work of pen- 
sion reform, the success of which necessarily depends 
upon popular confidence in the integrity and justice of 
those who are prosecuting it. The President cannot too 
soon give his attention to the duty of organizing this work 
upon business lines which the country can approve, 


THE FAT FAIRY OF THE LONG, 
WARKM DAY. 


, HE man who takes the chil- 
dren to the ecireus is good. 
It has been cruelly said that 
he thus sacrifices himself as 
an excuse to see the circus 
himself, but he is no hypo- 
erite. It is food for that 
man’s soul that the children 
enjoy themselves; and in 
giving them that privilege, 


which comes too seldom to 





the older person, he never 
thinks of the labor that inevitably falls upon himself—in- 
deed that labor is his enjoyment. The children may go 
with him with or without their mother—either way, his 
work is excessive. He must carry the smaller ones through 
the introductory menagerie, which is hot and which smells 
had Ile must be a manipulator of handkerchiefs and an 
instantaneous producer of fans and candy. He must know 
how to allay fright with a glance and produce mirth with 
a yvrimace. He must dress tolerably well, and when he 
emerges from the heat and the crowd he must smile 
sweetly at the discovery that his clothes are irredeemably 
soiled, and that one of the two babies on his broad shoul- 
ders is having a feverish sleep, while the other has lost her 
mother’s favorite article of jewelry and will look to him for 
the recovery of the same. Of course, he is patient. As- 
suredly, there is no fatigue which he does not enjoy. Yet, 
while a mere man may successfully be the chief execu- 
tive of the United States, only a saint can take the chil- 
dren to the cireus and do it with some trifling satisfaction 
and no consequent remorse. 

We see this man everywhere during the heated term, 
hot, fat, bald, dusty, wiping perspiration from his face, 
speaking soft and low, and always smiling. There are 
children about him, and a few half-distracted but toler- 
ably happy mothers. It shows that this is a good world, 
and there is really such a'thing as unconscious generosity, 


And, if one 


may speak of such a thing as a marketable commodity, it 


or let us say a total absence of selfishness. 


pays. The man who takes the children to the circus en- 


joys their company, especially at the seaside and on the 


beach. He furnishes the necessary pails and shovels, He 
digs with them. He covers them with sand and they 
cover him with equally artless and uninquiring dignity. 
At his hands they get the ornamented ball of corn, the 
proper seats on the merry-go round, the appropriate places 
at the afternoon music. Behold him, too, at the evening 
shirt-front, proper swallow-tail, and 


He is at home there also. The 


ball, with snowy 
shining patent-leathers. 
ehildren are marshaled by him quite as if he were an 
assistant dancing-master. They dance with him, flirt with 
him, sing to him, and if he sings to them in quiet places 


n return his voiee is musie, though it have to the more 


cultured ear something of the trumpeting of an elephant. 
And, oddly enough, the man who takes the children to the 
circus is generally a bachelor. Do not think from this 


that he could not dress and undress a child as if he were 
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himself a parent. Here is an art that is born, not made. 
There is no parent who can do those things half as well as 
he. Few married men can properly put on three garments 
of the child out of the many the child wears. We, as 
well as countless other married men, shudder to think of 
it. You try it! 


One ought to have two lives that he might learn ! 


OW 
to live one of them. Transmigration of soul does not 
answer; one needs to have the first life before him as a 
criterion to go by. From what atmosphere the man who 
takes the children to the cireus originally emerged it 1s 
impossible to tell; but there is a vacant place in heaven 
for him, if there hasn't been one since the day he was 
born. And he may have the secret of happiness to a 
greater degree than any of the rest of us. He may be, 
without thought or any direct purpose of action, the wis- 
est philosopher. Que tires of grown persons, with their 
flatness, their insincerity, their suspicion, their thought- 
less injustice, their intentional meanness ; but the affection 
of achild is a compliment that no mean man ever gets 
and no money can ever buy. 


ARMOR TESTS AND THE NEW NAVY. 

ECENT tests of nickel-steel- 
plate armor made in this 
country for the vessels of 
the new navy were most 
important as illustrating our 
progress in the work of 
equipment. Two plates 
were tested, one with a 
thickness of nine inches, 
and the other, the heaviest 
ever turned out by an Amer- 
ican manufacturer, seven- 
teen inches thick. Three 





Holzer projectiles, weighing 
two hundred and fifty 
pounds each, were fired against the first of these plates from 
an eight-inch rifle, the mu;zle of which was only fifty- 
eight feet from the face of the target. The first shot 
penetrated nearly twelve inches, the point of the shell just 
breaking through the plate ; the second shot pushed its way 
through the plate and wood backing; and the third pene- 
trated fourteen and one-half inches and rebounded thirty- 
tive feet in good condition. The test of the heavier plate 
was more severe. A twelve-inch gun was used, being 
placed three hundred and nineteen feet from the plate. 
The projectiles, which weighed eight hundred and _ fifty 
pounds each, were lifted by a derrick into the mouth of 
the gun. The striking velocity of the first shot was 1,322 
feet a second, and it penetrated to a depth of 16.6 inches, 
lacking less than half an inch of going through. The sec- 
ond shot was fired with a velocity of 1,495 feet a second, 
and went three inches into the oak backing.’ At the third 
and last’ shot the velocity was raised to 1,858 feet a sec- 
ond. The shell went clear through the plate and three 
feet of oak backing, and then plowed its way through all 
obstructions and disappeared from view some hundred 
yards away. It is to be remembered that all the shells 
were fired perpendicularly to the face of the armor, and 
that they were naturally more effective than they would 
have been if they had struck at an obtuse angle, as they 
would do in the ease of the deflecting turret of an armored 
ship. In the latter case it may be doubted whether any of 
the projectiles would penetrate armor of equal thickness 
the 
force with which the shells struck the face of the plates it 


with that employed in these tests. As illustrating 
is mentioned that the energy of the last shot fired was 
equivalent to the force necessary to move a mass of 21,600 
tons through one foot of space. <A surprising fact as to 
all these shots was that the terrific force of the immense 
projectiles produced no cracks in the plate, the fringe of 
the apertures being perfectly smooth and clean, Another 
interesting fact was that the projectiles were found, when 
recovered, to be so little disturbed that they might again 
be fired with a new rifling attachment. 

The tests established two facts, namely, that thick 
armor can be made as successfully as thin armor, and that 
the United States manufacturers produce the best armor 
in the world, and much cheaper than it can be produced 
in any other country. 

It is of interest to know, in connection with these 
experiments, that the work of constructing our new navy 
is going vigorously forward. The last of the protected 
cruisers, now on the stocks at the Cramps’ ship-yard, will be 
launched early in August. The Minneapolis is a sister ship 
of the Columbia, popularly known as the Pirate, belong- 
ing to the class which are not designed for fighting pur- 
poses, but to pursue and destroy the fast ocean steamships. 
Her contract speed is twenty-one knots an hour, but the 
builders expect that she will be able to make twenty-two 
knots. She is 412 feet long, or 32 feet longer than the 
New York, and 58 feet beam, or 12 feet less breadth than 
the latter vessel. Besides being long and narrow, qualities 
that make for speed, she will have an enormous horse- 
power, The New York, with 16,000 horse-power engines, 
made twenty-one knots, and the Minneapolis, with 20,000 
horse-power, may reasonably be expected to do better. 
The Minneapolis, as described in the Philadelphia Press, 
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has a protective deck sloping from the centre line of the 
ship Gown on each side to four and one-half feet below 
the water line. Besides this protection she will have a 
cellular structure five feet wide next to the sides the entire 
length. Amidships these compartments will be filled with 
coal, and forward and aft with cellulose, a material which, 
when perforated by shot, will contract and keep out the 
water, The battery will consist of four six-inch guns 
and twelve four-inch rapid-firing guns, protected by steel 
armor sheaths, sixteen six-pounders, eight one-pounders, 
and four Gatlings. 


THE SITUATION IN KANSAS. 

Tue Populists of Kansas are organizing a conspiracy 
which may lead to bloody consequences. Determined to 
secure possession of the State at whatever hazards, they 
are making alliances with all the vicious elements of the 
population, scheming to capture the judiciary and secure 
control of all the officials in the various counties who are 
charged with the collation of election returrs, and organ- 
izing a militia who can be depended upon to execute the 
orders of the desperate men at the head of affairs. The 
temper of the leaders of this revolutionary movement is 
well illustrated by the frothings of the Populist news- 
papers. One of these, the Ottawa Sentinel, in an article 
on the organization of a Populist militia, says it means 
that they propose to * have men that will obey orders and 
who will have no qualms about riddling the carcasses of 
those who seek to tear downa legally-elected government. 
The shooting of a few score Republican scoundrels last 
winter would have been a blessing to this State and of in- 
valuable service to law and order.” In the prosecution of 
his purpose the Governor of the State has disbanded two 
of the best companies in the service, composed of Repub- 
licans and Democrats, and is issuing commissions to men 
who are conspicuous for the violence of their partisanship. 
There can be no doubt at all that Kansas is to be the 
theatre of a desperate struggle between hostile forces, law- 
lessness and anarchy on the one side and law and civili- 
zation on the other, and it is high time that law-abiding 
citizens should prepare for the conflict. Instead of stand- 
ing idle while the party of revolution perfects its organi- 
zation at every point, they should begin at once an active 
and aggressive Campaign, organizing local clubs, dissemi- 
nating literature, and encouraging popular discussion and 


debate in every county of the State. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK, 

Tue South Carolina liquor law may not be wise, but 
until it is abrogated the authorities should have the sup- 
port of all good citizens in their efforts to enforce it. The 
ostentatious defiance of the law by certain large brewing 
interests should be met by an assertion of the whole powet 
of the State, and if Governor Tillman wishes to earn a 
reputation as a just and fearless executive he will suppress 
resistance of the provisions of the statute at whatever cost. 
There is an orderly method for determining the constitu- 
tionality of statutory enactments, and it is in the interest 
of individual and public security that appeals to any other 
method should be in all cases frowned upon and punished. 

* 

Tue managers of the Monmouth Park Racing Associ- 
ation are egregiously mistaken if they suppose they can 
scare the press by ruling off their track the representatives 
of the New York 7ribune and of the Zimes for telling the 
plain truth about the dishonorable practices which are car- 
ried on with the sanction of these manavers, The action 
of the association amounts to a confession of guilt on all 
the charges made, and the newspapers of the country will 
see to it not only that the offenders are exposed as they 
deserve, but that they are justly scourged by an outraged 
public opinion. Truth cannot be suppressed or strangled 
in this age and part of the world by petty autocrats of the 
race track. 

* 


AmonG the precautions against cholera which are now 
being organized is a thorough system of railroad immigrant 
inspection, Under direction of an agent of the Marine 
Hospital Service, corps of inspectors are to be located in 
all the seaboard cities, who will see that every train carry- 
ing immigrants, whether they have or have not come from 
cholera-infected districts, is accompanied to its destination 
by a medical inspector. If possible a hospital-ear will be 
attached to every train, in order that if cases of sickness 
occur, prompt and adequate measures of rehef, including 
isolation and disinfection, may be applied. It is to be 
hoped that, if occasion shall arise, the railroad companies 
will, by their cordial co-operation facilitate the easy exe- 
cution of this commendable plan. 
* . 

Wuitt the progress of the Home-rule bill in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons has been slow, it has been sure, 
and the indications now are that, spite of the incongruous 
elements which compose Mr. Gladstone's following, he 
will be able to hold them together until victory is reached. 
It had been hoped by the Opposition that they would be 
able to detach the Irish from the majority in the voting 
on the clause which reduces the Irish representation in 
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Parliament from one hundred and three to eighty mem- 
bers. There was some ground for this hope in the fact 
that the Irish were known to have protested violently 
against the reduction. But when the crisis came the mal- 
contents fell into line, and the clause was retained, all the 
efforts of the conservatives to modify it proving unavail- 
ing. Having successfully passed this ordeal, the most 
critical to which it could be exposed, the bill may be re- 
garded as safe, and its final passage only a question of 


time. 
* 


RInG-RIDDEN and debauched as she is by race-track and 
gerrymandering legislation, New Jersey is in some things 
distinctively in advance of her sister States. This is espe- 
cially the casein the matter of good roads. No State in the 
Union has better roads than can be found in her more popu- 
lous counties. Essex County, which includes Newark, the 
Oranges, and other growing towns, has thirty-eight miles 
of roads laid with twelve-inch Lelford pavement, and 
varying in width from eighty to one hundred feet. These 
roads, which cost $1,700,000 for construction and right of 
way, have added greatly to the value of property in all 
the region reached by them, and which is filling up with 
handsome homes, many of them palatial in character. 
Union County, adjoining Essex, has also made great prog- 
ress in improved road-making, and is reaping the fruits of 
her enterprise in enhanced realty valuations. The experi- 
ence of these and other New Jersey counties constitutes 
an unanswerable argument in favor of liberal expenditures 
and coherent system in road-building. 

* 


Ir is intimated that an effort will be made by the Dem- 
ocratic leaders to precipitate a consideration of the tariff 
question at the special session of Congress, and that to this 
end a general bill will be promptly matured and presented 
by the Ways and Means Committee. This course will be 
taken, it is said, in order to give the country the speediest 
possible relief from the evils of the McKinley act. The 
assumption that this law is operating prejudicially to the 
national interests is, of course, wholly unwarranted, and 
apparently, if words mean anything, is so regarded by the 
President himself. In his statement to the agent of the 
United Press, early in June, Mr. Cleveland distinetly de- 
clared that the financial condition resulting from the silver- 
coinage policy “is the only menace to the country’s 
welfare.” That is to say, the President regards the exist- 


ing business troubles as financial and not economic ; as due 
not to the McKinley tariff but to the Sherman act. Hold- 
ing this view, he cannot consistently favor any attempt to 
enact legislation likely to unsettle existing industrial con- 


‘ 


ditions and so introduce another ‘* menace to the country’s 


welfare.” 
* 

Ir is not surprising, in view of the acute distress which 
exists in the agricultural districts, especially in North Ger- 
many, that the German people protest against the propos- 
ed increase of the burdens of taxation on army account. 
Reports from many districts show that only a third of the 
usual hay crop will be harvested; in some localities there 
is a complete dearth of green fodder; throughout a wide 
area in central Germany cattle and horses have been kuled 
and eaten because there was no food for them, and in other 
parts of the country thousands of cattle have died of 
starvation. Pecuniary assistance has been voted by the 
federated governments, but the help so given does not 
materially diminish the suffering, and appeals are con- 
stantly pouring into the Reichstag for the passage of com- 
prehensive measures of relief. It is easy to understand 
that, in this depressed condition of the peasantry, the Em- 
peror will not increase his popularity by urging the enlarge- 
ment of the military establishment, with its consequent 
additions to the already enormous public expenditures, 
The new bill, as adopted in the Reichstag, fixes for two 
years the peace effective at 479,229 men, not including the 
volunteers for the year. 

* 

A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Sun writes from 
Washington that the Republicans of the Senate have 
entered into a combination with the silver Democrats of 
that body to reject the more important nominations of the 
President. It is possible that Democrats to whom Mr. 
Cleveland has given offense by refusing to recognize their 
demands in the matter of appointments may be prepared 
to resort to such a course, but it is inconceivable that any 
self-respecting Republican should be willing to co-operate 
in a scheme so utterly indefensible. If improper and 
unfit nominations have been made for important public 
offices, it is right, of course, that the Senate should, upon 
satisfactory evidence of that fact, refuse to confirm them ; 
but each case must stand upon its individual merits, and a 
bargain to reject indiscriminately, without any reference 
whatever to the character and qualifications of appointees, 
and solely for the purpose of gratifying the spites of dis- 
appointed partisans, would not only be without justifica- 
tion, but in its execution a most disreputable perversion of 
legislative power. The Republicans of the Senate cannot 
afford to align themselves in support of any movement, 
wherever arising, which has as its highest object the co- 
ercion of the President either as to appointments or the 
economic policy of his administration, 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE BUILDING WITH THE NEW YORK STATE BUILDING IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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“IN A ROOF-GARDEN. 


By ALEXANDER L. KINKEAD 


“A AROLINE GRAITAM’S home was in 
the lower part of New York city, on 
the top floor of one of the buiidings 
Ww hose roofs are 8o many stories above 

the sidewalk, and of which her father was jani- 
tor, and which was tenanuted by bankers bro 
kers, railroad officials, and speculators. From 
the ninth floor a short flight of steps, communi- 
cating with the main stairs, led to the janitor’s 
rooms. He preferred to live at that altitude 
rather than to have a suburban home. The 
wide, graveled, flat roof was to him a yard, 
where, in boxes, his wife raised flowers, and 
where he could at almost any hour of the day— 
no matter how high the temperature in which the 
pedestrians on the pavements below were swel- 
tering—find a breeze, which he was wont to 
enjoy while, protected from the sun by a can- 
vas stretched above him like a tent, he sat and 
smoked his pipe. 

The isolation of his home pleased him. No 
neighbors ran in to gossip, for he had none 
except some other roof-dwellers, who, though 
high up, too, were not near enough to admit of 
a conversation with them in tones that are ap- 
propriate for the exchange of confidences over a 
garden fence. 

His home was quiet, too. In the busiest 
hour of the day the multitudinous noises from 
the streets all were softened by the distance, 
and through the muffled confusion the tinkling 
of the bells on the ecar-horses sounded like a 
softly vet irregularly beaten triangle. 

Being so far from the ain of the city, Caroline 
felt untrammeled, her natural exuberance was 
unchecked by a consciousness that she was not 
observed, and when she tripped over the roof to 
take in the wash, or to water the flowers, or in 
the performance of some other household duty, 
her song was as unrestrained as if she were a 
mountain girl enjoying the freedom of a forest. 

Though she was usuaily gay she had umes 


f 


of reverie, and one evening, while following a 


vein of serious thought as she sat under the 
tent and watched the darkness deepen on the 
bay, she heard footsteps on the gravel behind 
her. Supposing that George Dunwell, the engi- 
neer, had got over his pout and was coming to 
chat with her. she did not turn her head. The 
footsteps ceased to crunch on the gravel, but 
the cessation of their nuise disturbed her no 
more than their approach hud done, Her re- 
tlections became more absorbing, and without 
noting them she saw the lights gleam above the 
gray surface of the water. 

The new-comer repeated his * I beg pardon ” 
before she was aware that there was a stranger 
on the roof. She started to her feet and faced 
about. A tremor shook her, and she felt a chok- 
ing sevsation when she saw a tall man, with a 
full beard, standing near her. Remembering that 
she was alone with him on the top of that high 
Huilding, and that the big iron gate was lowered 
before the main entrance, she was afraid, yet 
she gasped : . 

“What do you want?” 

*T want to get out, please.” he said. 

‘What are you doing in?” she inquired, her 
courage returning at the sound of his pleasant 
voice. 

“IT worked too long, forgetting that the big 
gate would be closed at six. Indeed, I never 
thought of it at all till it began to get too dark 
for me to see the lines. Then, knowing I was 
a prisoner, I lit the gas and finished a statement 


f 


of an account I was making 


When it was done 
I came up here to get the junitor to let me out.” 
“ He and mother and the children are absent; 
he took the key to the side hall door with him. 
So you will Lave to wait till he comes back.” 

“Is there no way I can get out? I have 
au engagement for the evening and want to 
keep it.” 

* There is the fire escape,” she replied with a 
smile. 

* But that reaches to the second fluor only,” 
he said, with no little impatience. 

Her smile disappeared, and, as if to atone for 
her levity, she said: 

“LT will ring for George; he may be down in 
the engine-room.” 

It was with a struggle that she forced her- 
self to make this resolution, and the effort was 
visible to the stranger, but his anxiety to get 
away from the building was such that he did 
not remonstrate when she passed him on her 
way to the kitchen. Slowly she went down the 
stairs. and he, moving nearer to the door, could 


gee her hesitate before pressing the button of 


an electric bell. The light from an electric 
lamp fell over her, defining the graceful lines of 
her slender figure, and as, listening for a reply 
to the signal, she held her car to the tube, he 
watched with some compunction her expression 
of expectation gradually yield to one of disap- 
pointment. 

* He’s gone,” she said, presently, and the 
stranger fancied he heard her sigh. 

* Do vou think [ could climb the gate?” he 
asked, pleasantly, hoping to make her smile 

‘You might.” she answered, seriously. 
* There's a tall step-ladder on the second floor; 
it would help vou reach the top.’ 

* Please show me the way to it,” he re quest- 
ed, coming into the kitehen. 

Without a word she took a buneh of kevs 
from a hook near the button she had pressed so 
hard when signaling the engine-room, and led 
the way to the stairs. He looked over her 
shoulder when she opened the door and won- 
dered if she would be afraid to wind with him 
around the shaft in which the elevators ran 
into the dense darkness below As he was 
about to utter an assuring remark the sharp 
rays of an electrie ligt pierced the gloom, and 


he caught sight of her just’ turning the corner 


e let the current 
Thus she 


ran on, flooding the stairs with brilliance, aud 


at the first landing where sh 


into the are of another electrie light 


when at last she came toa halt it was before 
the door of a closet, which was open when he 
reuched her side. 

The step-ladder was heavy, and he staggered 
under its weight. Compassionately, yet with a 
feeling of slight contempt for lis strength, she 
took hold of one end and helped him to carry 
the ladder to the gate and pat it up. It reach- 
ed near the top, and in a moment he had cleared 
the gate. 

“Thank you,” he said, when he reached the 
pavement. “I wish I could help you take the 
ladder to its place. Good-night.” 

At the oppo- 
site curb he paused and marked his liberator’s 


He started across the street. 


progress back to the roof by the shadow rising 
from story to story as she turned off the electric 
current at each lamp when she reached it. 
Henderson Meigs was a light-hearted young 
man, whose salary was sufficient to enable him 
to occupy a top hall room in a_ fashionable 
boarding-house and to dress ina stvle betituung 
a young gentleman with social ambitions. He 
was also zeulous in business, with an eye to 
an inerease of pay and a possible partnership. 


So t 


ie morning after his adventure at the gate 


he was prompt at his desk, where his duties 
occupied his attention so fully that he had no 
time for thoughts of lis visit to the roof the 
might before further than to observe mentally 
that it would be very pleasant to smoke a cigar 
up there afterlunch. This idea recurred to him 
on bis way home, and he determined to culti- 
vate friendly relations with the jamtor., 

His easy, off-hand manners won that official, 
and when at last he broached the subject of 
occasional visits to the roof he wus somewhat 
taken aback by the heartiness of the invitation 

“Come up whenever you feel like it. There's 
always a breeze up there, and you'll find the 
family sociable.” 

At his first visit Henderson found the family 
absent, but at the second he was more fortu- 
nate, Ile was cordially welcomed by Caroline, 
whom he found in cool attire enjoying the 
breezes of the roof. 

* T love to smell a good cigar. George smokes 
such a strong old pipe,” she said, when at her 
request he had lighted a cigar. ‘No, don't 
move; I said I loved it.” 

Henderson looked at her askance, and men- 
tally asked: 


“Is she artless, or is this candor merely a 


plain statement that George is only a friend of 


the family ?” 

She was soon interested in his chatter, and 
before he wus ready to go his cigar was burning 
his fingers. As an excuse to prolong his visit he 
said he would like to look over the edge of the 
roof into the court below. She rose and went 
with him, cautioning him not to lean over too 
far. Down in the court-yard a fountain was 
throwing up tiny streams that broke into drops, 
which fell glistening in a sunbeam reflected from 
u window several stories above the flagging. 
The motion of the water was pleasing, and Hen- 
Suddenly the 


fountain seemed to leap toward him, and before 


derson lvuoked steadily at it 


his eyes there was a dense darkness, 
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When he could next distinguish objects he 
was some distance from the root’s edge and be- 
fore him stood Caroline. her face white and 
stramed She was trembling and ber lips were 
shut as if they could not part, so firmly had she 
closed them when making the supreme effort of 
her lite 


grown dizzy and would have fallen to the stones 


In an instant he realized that he had 


in the court-vard had she not prevented it. 
That he had fallen he knew from the bruised 
feeling on his arm and shoulder, but he nad 
come in contact with the pebbled surface of the 
tlat roof 
strove to speak as he moved forward. She 


He put out his hands toward her and 


made a deprecatory gesture and took a step 
backward, then turned and fled. Stupified by 
her action he groped his way like a blind man 
after her into the kitehen. Not finding her there, 
he sought the main stairs and staggered down to 
his office. There he threw himself on a lounge, 
and in explanation of the shudders that con- 
vulsed him at intervals he said he had a 
ehill. ; 

It was several days before he went to the 
roof again. To find Caroline at home both em- 
barrassed him and gave him pleasure. Ile was 
glad to see her, yet was embarrassed by the 
feeling that no words could adequately express 
his sense of obligation to her. She endeavored 
to put him at his ease, 

‘IT didn’t tell anybody but George, and he 
said it wasn’t so hard to do if-a person was only 
quick.” 

* Yes, but vou did it, and I came to tell you 
how deeply grateful I am to vou.” 

I did only 
my duty to try to keep you from falling that 


“Oh, it wasn’t anything, really ! 


awful distance.” 

A shudder passed over her and she closed her 
lips, pressing them tghtly together, and he 
divined that she had run away from him that 
day because of a realization of the horrible acci- 
dent which she had prevented, 

Almost every work-day after that he smoked 
u Clvar on the roof. and frequently he met and 
ehatted with Caroline, whose interest in him 
amounted to friendship. Sometimes George 
Dunwell joined them, and though he was not 
rude to Henderson, it was patent that he had 
no liking for him. Later events fanned this dis- 
like into intense hatred. 

At his next visit Henderson found Caroline 
and her father and George on the roof, and was 
cordially received by the’ janitor and his daugh- 
ter, but George did not look at him. He sat in 
silence all the while, refusing to acknowledge 
any word addressed to him. 

Henderson remained until he had finished his 
cigar, and when he went away the janitor ac- 
companied him to the elevator, On returning 
to the roof, Mr. Graham found Caroline and 
George holding an earnest conversation. He 
looked surly and defiant, and she was sad, but 
very much in earnest. The janitor turned away, 
but Caroline cailed to him: ‘ Come here, father, 
aud hear what I said to George” 

You had better fight it out yourselves,” Mr. 
Graham said, uneasily, as he drew near them. 

“There is no fight, father. I gave George 
his engagement-ring because [ cannot marry a 
man that is not a gentleman. He acted very 
rudely to Mr. Henderson and made me very un- 
comfortable. Ile would make me ashamed of 
him all my life, and I broke the engagement.” 

* What have you got to say, George ?” asked 
the janitor. 

‘I won't have another man courting the girl 
that’s engaged to marry me.” 

* You know very well that Mr. Meigs comes 
up here only for a smoke and because it's cool. 
In winter-time he will not come so often.” 

George held the ring on the tip of his finger 
a few minutes, and then with a determined air 
went to his work in the hot boiler-room. 

Henderson continued to visit the Grahams 
daily, and when Caroline met him she was 
cordial and unembarrassed. He soon noticed 
that her ring was missing and he began to pon- 
der the probability of her letting him = put 
another one on her tinger. 

One rainy day his business took him to an 
office on the top floor of a tall building not far 
from that in which he was emploved. While 
there he saw Caroline sitting under the tent in 
the roof-garden. When he returned, the ele- 
vator-boy stopped the car as usual at the third 
floor, but Henderson exclaimed, rather im- 
patiently, * All the way up.” 

Caroline seemed surprised to see him, and was 
What had 
He could not guess, but he improv- 


for a moment painfully embarrassed. 
occurred ? 
ed his opportunity and in a few words told the 
story of his love. 

* It isn't fair,” she said, recovering herself. 

* Why?” he asked, surprised at such a re- 
ception of a proposal of marriage. 

** Because——” she could get no further. 

*T love you,” he said, “ Ever since that day 
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you saved my life Ive been getting deeper in 
love with you.” 

“That's just it,’ she exclaimed “ You 
wouldn't——”" 

Her words stuck in her throat again. He 
stared at her a moment and then a gleam of in- 
teliigence shone in his eyes. 

“You mean if it had not been for that I 
should not have loved vou?” 

* Yes,” she said, faintly. 

With a feeling that his ease was hopeless be- 
cause it needed argument to support it, he set 
about to explain how his affection had grown. 
It had begun with gratitude and developed into 
love as he knew her better. It was as deep and 
strong and admiring as if it had come from 
daily association, and not with such an impetus 
as it had been given. But she would not be 
persuaded, 

“Tt seems to me,” she said, slowly, “28 if you 
thought vou must.” ~ 

* T do,” he said, earnestly. “I must, because 
T love you, and will be most unhappy if you do 
not love me.” 

‘1 dou’t, and [am sorry vou feel bad about it.” 

She was as simple and straightforward us a 
child, and with a sigh he confessed to himselt 
that it was useless to plead further. Yet he 
fumbled for words to express to her clearly that 
he was making no offer of himself as payment 
of an obligation incurred by him wheu she saved 
his life, and that he really loved her. 

* Please don’t say anything more. Mr. Meigs. 
Let us forget about it, and you must come up 
here as usual. We shall always be glad to see 
you, and it wou’t ever be as—as uncomfortable 
aus it was that day George acted so rudely.” 

* Oh!’ said Henderson, seeing. as he thought, 
an opportunity to show himself to her in a 
favorable light. ** Ile came in the other day and 
apologized like a man for his rudeness. There 
were a lot of people in the office, but he spoke 
loud enough for them all to hear him. I was 
surprised, but I shook hands with him and told 
him not to mention it at ail He seemed very 
glad and we parted good friends.” 

As he spoke a light shone from Caroline’s eyes 
illuminating her countenance as its glow deep- 
ened, When he ceased she was gazing out over 
the bay, gray in the mist through which steam- 
ers and tugs and ferry-boats crept cautiously 
For 2 moment she seemed unconscious of Hen- 
derson’s presence, then she turned to him and 
said, frankly: 

“TI was afraid George was not a gentleman, 
but now I believe he is one. I suppose he 
couldn't help being jealous.” 

Henderson could not find an apt reply, and 
after a few minutes of awkward conversation he 
took his departure, 

The next time he met her she was wearing 
the ring that he had hoped to replace, and was 
apparently very happy. He continued to go up 
to the roof-garden, but the intervals between his 
visits grew longer. Presently the chill winds 
of fall began to blow, and he never went higher 
up than the floor on which his office was lo- 


eated. 


RACING INCIDENTS. 

THE legitimate racing season is on in full 
blast; great stakes are being contended for, 
Kast and West, almost every day in the week. 
Probably the most favored of all our race-tracks 
hereabouts is Morris Park, out among the 
Westchester hills, and not far away from Long 
Island Sound; near enough to this land-locked 
body of water, upon a hot day, to find its breezes 
rustling through the trees in the paddock close 
by the club-house. 

Morris Park has its “swell” handicap, like 
the other jockey clubs; they call it the Metro- 
politan. It is at one and one-eighth miles, and, 
like the other great spring events, the Brooklyn 
and Suburban, it is run on the first day of the 
meeting. It succeeds generally in securing a 
larger number of entries and also a larger field 
of starters, mainly because the distance is an 
eighth of a mile shorter, and a greater pumber 
of horses are able to negotiate than in the longer 
distances in the other handicaps. This year 
there was a crack field of starters, embracing 
Charade, St. Florian, La Tosea, Pienicker, The 
Pepper, Pickpocket, His Highness, Pessara, 
ete., ete. La Tosca, His Highness, and St. 
Florian were about the moat. favored ones in 
the betting; but after a grand and truly-run 
race, Cliurade left his field in the last sixteenth 
in the most impressive style, ridden Ly Doggett, 
and won un easy race in grand style, with the 
comfortable and remunerative odds of fifteen 
to one about him in the betting-ring. Professor 
Brander Matthews has been telling us lately of 
the functious of slang; the race-track is the 
home of an endless quantity of these picturesque 
additions to our language. Charade was en- 
tirely overlooked by the " talent,” and succeeded 
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in “dumping * even the * paddog k divisior 
which is unusually strong at Mortis Park. It 
was the second great event of the racing season 
in which the winner turned up in an * out- 
sider” in the betting and a “dark horse” to the 
publie. 

At the post, if you can forego witnessing the 
finish, is one of the most amusing and interest- 
ing of racing incidents. Take, for instance, a 
tield of a dozen or more two-year-olds, the 
“babies” of the turf; some of them, perhaps, 
starting for the first me and getting their first 
introduction to what they were born for. See 
the antics these “ youngsters” cut up. How 
nervous they are, and with what infantile curi- 
osity they eye each other and the bright colors 
of the jockeys’ jackets. And Starter Rowe 
handles them quietly and with gentleness; he 
has a different manner of dealing with these 
young gentlemen and misses; he knows they 
are like so many children and that loud tones 
and cries are out of place; so it comes that 
some of the best starts Rowe makes are in the 
two-year-old events. 

When the jockeys “ weigh in ” after the race 
is over there is a moment of suspense to the 
followers of the winner, lest his rider should be 
disqualified for light weight or over-weight. If 
itis a selling race a crowd clusters about the 
judges inclosure and waits to see if the winner 
is * hoisted” by Father * Bill” Daly over his 
entered price. “Sold to his owner!” are the 
last words heard, and the crowd says “ Ah!” as 
the horse has a * linsey ” thrown over him and 
is led off to his stable to be rubbed down. 

The paddock is one of the brightest spots at 
Morris Park. 


ing breeze, the trees are leafy and numerous, 


It is seldom there is not a cool- 


the ground slopes gredually toward the track, 
and altogether it is picturesque and inviting. 
Its close proximity to the club-house and access- 
ibility cause many ladies to visit this inclosure, 
and their bright gowns, the colors of the jockeys, 
lending life and gayety to the scene, with the 
tatterdemalion stable “ darkies.”’ all make up a 
view that is not equaled upon any race-track in 
this country. 

The Suburban Handicap is one of the most 
It calls out 
x host of people who never go to the race- 


talked-about races in this country. 


course but twice a vear, and those occasious are 
Suburban day and Fourth of July at Monmouth. 
>uburban day this year was marked by three 
untoward causes: The dreadful railroad accident 
at the Parkville tunnel, the sweltering heat, and 
the overwhelming defeat of all the favorites tor 
the race. Lowlander won, leading all the way, 
and winning in a furious drive from Father 
* Bill” Daly’s Territier in the fastest Suburban 
time on record—2.6 3-5. Mourning bands were 
in strong demand after the race, for the mourn- 
ers over Lamplighter’s fate were legionary in 
numbers. He was even a hotter favorite than 
he was for the Brooklyn Handicap. The best 
he could do in the Suburban was to finish third, 
six lengths back, and just a head before Dr. 
Hasbrouck. Hundreds upon bundreds of thou- 
sauds of dollars were swept into the strong- 
boxes of the book-makers on Suburban day. 
Lowlander’s owner is « poor man, and benefited 
litle by his horse’s victory beyond the value of 


the stake. A few people who were “in the 
know” are reported to have made large win- 
nings by this * outsider’s”’ victory, but they 
count for little against the vast majority who 
thought they had a “sure thing ” in backing the 
favorite. And still the 


on; the hardest game to * beat” the sporting 


‘game ” goes merrily 
world ever knew. Crowds flock every fine day 
to the principal race-tracks, and the number of 
people who believe in * backing their judgment ” 
seems inexhaustible. A. FP. 3 


AN INTERESTING GROUP. 

THE majority of officers of the three Russian 
men-of-war visitiug the barbor of New York are 
pictured in a group on another page of this 
number. This photograph was taken on the 
12th inst. on board the cruiser Admiral Nak- 
himoff, the officers of which were entertaining 
the admiral and the officers of the sister ships 
on the occasion of the festival of St. Paul. 

In the centre of the group, with bis raven- 
black mustache and snow-white hair, sits the 
courteous and popular Admiral Nicolai [vano- 
vitech Kaznakoff, with the Grand Duke Alex- 
ander Michuelovitch, in white uniform and forage 
cap, to his left. To the latter's left sits Execu- 
tive Officer Steman of the Nakhimoff, and 
slightly behind him we see Captain N. Zelemroy 
of the flag-ship Dimitri Donskoi, and Captain 
William y. Krieger of the Imperial Guard cruiser 
Rhynda, A short distance to the right of the 
admiral sits the Russian Consul-General Olar- 
offsky, with dark spectacles and the order of St. 
Anne on his breast, and beside him, with hair 
ad la pompadour aud full black beard, Captain 
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Laoroff of the Nakhimof Among the others 
present are Executive Officer Rodionoff of the 
Donskoi, Dr. 1. Medvedieff of the Nakhimoff. 
and Lieutenants Vsevologsky, Tegleff, Mictiuel- 
off, Shemiott, Apostoly, Nazimoff, Glinka, and 
Bontakoff, ete., ete. The civilians present were 
Correspondent Nicolas Maximoff of the Russian 
press, Marine Painter Blinoff, Mr. Sharples, 
secretary of the Grand Duke, and the represent- 
ative of FRaxk LESLIE’S WEEKLY 

The young men seated on the floor in front of 
the admiral and captains are, for the most part, 
garde-marines or cadets, who will within a short 
time receive their epaulettes as sub-lieutenants. 


Vs. 


THE SILVER MAN’S LAMENT. 


TI aM a ruined silver man, and woeful is my state ; 

The country has gone back on me ; my cinch that 
was so great 

Is hardly worth the powder it would take to blow 
it up, 

And I must work if I would have the wherewithal 
to sup. 


What I have done that men combine to go and 
treat me thus 

Is something I can’t comprehend ; if things are in 
a muss 

It isn’t I that’s mussed them up, but folks who can- 
not see 

That fifty -nine-cent dollars are as cheap as they 
can be. 


The man who makes a waistcoat that supplies a 
public need, 

And makes it cheap enough for all, is hailed as 
great indeed ; 

But I, who take the dollar which all men are striv- 
ing for 

And bring its price way down, am cal'ed a ‘vile 
Co muspirator,”’ 


Ingratitude’s the basest crime a mortal can com- 
mit, 

And I’m the latest victim, I regret to say, of it: 

But what I grieve the most about, what stifles all 
my mirth, 

Is this: if I'd been let alone I'd soon have owned 
the earth. 


But now it never will be mine, this globular con- 
cern, 

And I have got to buckle down my daily bread to 
earn 

Yes, I! whose constant energies by day and night 
were bent 

T’ward making dollar-bills s0 cheap they'd barely 
cost a cent! 


Henry Herspert HARKNESS. 


THE CHINESE LEGATION 
AT WASHINGTON, 


Tsur Kwo Yiyx, the Minister of the Chinese 
government to the United States, Spain, aud 
Peru, is a solemn functionary, who has gained 
distincuon in this country. His fame originally 
came from the fact that he brought his wite to 
America three years ago to live at the legation. 
She was the second high-caste Chinese woman 
who had ever come to the United States, and 
the first to be seen in public. She added to his 
distinction not long after her arrival by bringing 


into the world the second high-caste Chinese 





CHINESE BABY AND NURSE, 


baby ever born in America. In honor of its 
birth-piace, the baby was named Mea, which is 
the Chinese for America. a 

The first Chinese baby born at the legation 
was kept in seclusion until it was taken to 
China. Its mother, too, was secluded from the 
profune gaze of Americans. This second baby 
has been a delight to all Washington ever since 
it came into existence. So far as was known, 
it was the one and only Chinese baby in the 
Fast, if not in America, and to the people of 
Washington who had the good fortune to see it, 


it was uw constant curiosity, Very few people 
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are admitted to the home of the Chinese leya- 
tion, in the old Stewart house on Dup mt Circle, 
But since she has been old enough to ride in a 
buby-carriage, Mea has been taken out at inter- 
vals for an airing, and the spectacle of the little 
procession which usually accompanies her prog- 
ress is unique. 

The baby-carriage is an American affair made 
of wicker. It is usuaily in the care of a Chinese 
woman who came over with the minister’s wife 
as one of her twenty-five maids, and who now 
fulfills the duties of the baby’s nurse in her own 
Celestial way. Behind the nurse and the car- 
riaye walk the minister's wife and another high- 
easte Chinese woman who came to America 
with her. Their feet are not fit for much exer- 
cise. They have been put through the squeez- 
ing process which deforms womeu’s feet in 
China, reducing them to little shapeless masses 
of flesh, bones, and cartilage. In China, these 
women would not walk abroad at all. They 
would ride. The baby’s nurse has normal feet. 
They are made for out-of-door exercise. The 
minister’s wife, in her litthe excursions down 
Connecticut Avenue, is probably learning what 
she missed by having her feet compressed dur- 
ing her babyhood. She moves with difficulty, 
her feet strapped to thick-soled shoes, and her 
gait is very like that of a boy on short stilts. In 
China she would go about in a Sedan chair. 

Accompanying the women sometimes is the 
All of these 
characters are clad in gaudy native attire. They 


minister, sometimes an attendant. 


wear gaudy silk robes which in any other city 
of the Union would make them objects of un- 
pleasant attention, but in Washington the 
Chinaman in red, orange, and blue silk petti- 
coats is too common a figure to attract notice. 
Little Mea, however, never fails to draw the 
gaze of passers-by, and many of them stop beside 
the carriage to look into her face and address a 
few words to her in American baby-talk, It is 
probably quite as intelligible to her as though 
it was said in Chinese. The minister and his 
wife never resent the interest in themselves or 
their baby so long as it is respectful. Possibly 
they accept curiosity as a mark of admiration. 
They do not smile, and little Mea looks almost 
as solemn as they, but solemnity is a race char- 
acteristic. 

Sometimes the minister's nephew, a boy of 
fourteen, takes the baby out for an airing. He 
startled all Connecticut Avenue one afiernoon 
by dropping it. The accident occurred just after 
a camera had been snapped in his face and the 
only photograph of little Mea now in existence 
had been taken. There is a reputed superstition 
anong the Chinese that possession of a por- 
trait gives the holder control over the subject of 
the picture. Perhaps it was this that made the 
minister's nephew start when the camera was 
snapped at him, and which gave to his face the 


1 


expression of alarm which the photograph 


shows. And possibly the resultant nervousness 
was what made him drop the baby on the side- 
walk. Fortunately Mea was so abundantly 
swaddled that she was not injured by the fall. 
This is the only picture of 
Mea ever taken. The min- 
ister at one time kept the 
baby in-doors for a long 
period on account of the 
attempts of the kodak 
fiends to get a snap-shot 
at her. 

The members of the 
Chinese Legation possibly 
suffer a greater privation 
from the loss of society 
than any of the other 
foreigners who make 
Washington their home. 
Few of them speak the 
English language, or, in 
fact, anv but their native 
tongue. This restricts 
them almost entirely to 
the litthe colonv on Du- 
pont Circle, for few Ameri- 
cans make even an effort 
to speak Chinese, and there 
are no Chinese living in 
Washington whose social 
standing would entitle 
them to recognition by the members of the 
legation, The minister seldom goes out social- 
ly except on state occasions. The younger 
members of the legation like to make calls, and 
frequently two or three of them will go ona 
round of social visits in the evening, one of their 
number perhaps being enough of a linguist to 
hold a limited conversation with his hostess 
while others sit and nod their heads admiringly. 
They are very grateful for any little attentions, 
and shower presents on those who have been 
kind to them, regardless of age and sex They 


are much hurt when their gifts are returned, 


~ => 
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They cannot tinderstand at all why a lovely 
American lady who interests them should not 
aceept a gold watch or a piece of rare porcelain 
at their hands. 

Next to calling they find the greatest amuse- 
ment in going to the theatre, and hardly a 
week passes that a box full of them does not 
appear at one of the leading theatres. Comedy 
and tragedy are all the same to them. Prob- 
ably the stage pictures are what interest them 
most. Their interpreter may explain the motif 
of the play briefly, but they can hardly compre- 
hend the dialogue. Music is more intelligible 
to them, and they almost invariably take a box 
for the opera season. They go to the theatre 
in silks, and add a striking bit of color to the 
auditorium. They wear their litle skull-caps, 
too, in the theatre, as they do at receptions, and 
any one who is familiar with the marks of dis- 
tinction in the Celestial costume can tell by the 
buttons on the caps what their relative rank is. 
But very few Americans know orcare. That is 
why the average American makes no distinction 
between the nobles at the legation and the min- 
ister’s servants, who are quite as gaudily dress- 
ed. And that is one reason why most Wash- 
ingtonians believe that the members of the le- 
gation spend half their time in Dupont Circle 
playing with the boys who congregate in the 
litle park there. The minister’s nephew used 
to play hide-and-seek with the girls of the 
neighborhood in Dupont Circle, but he is “ get- 
ling a big boy now,” and has taken on some 
of the dignity of his elders. The nobles of the 
legation walk about in the little park a great 
deal, smoking cigarettes. But the servants from 
the legation hob-nob with the boys, who steal 
away to the circle evenings to smoke a surrep- 
titious pipe. The boys find a great deal of 
amusement in chaffing the Chinamen, and they, 
like all their race, take it good-naturedly. John, 
the barber of the legation, was the butt of the 
bovs’ jokes three years ago. He took them all 
in very good part until one evening he lost his 
temper and chased a crowd of youngsters with 
Poor John 


was horrified one day when the boys, by mis- 


a big razor. He did no damage. 


tuke, broke a bag of flour on the head of one of 
He threatened them with all man- 
ver of dreadful punishment, but nothing was 


the nobles. 


ever heard from the matter. 

Lee, the Chinese minister's valet. is John's 
successor as purveyor of amusement to the boys 
in Dupont Circle. 
limited, but he manages to convey an idea or 


His English vocabulary is 


two in answer to questions. 

“Do bors in China whistle, Lee ?” one of the 
youngsters will say to him as a negro goes by 
performing one of John Philip Sousa’s favorite 
marches. 

* No like-e,” says Lee in reply. 

* Do they have police in China, Lee ?” 

‘No; no police-e,” says Lee. 

By pantomime the boys are gradually teach- 
ing Lee a great many common terms in Knglish. 
He may yet graduate into a professor in a Berlitz 
school, when our trade relations with China 
make it advisable for the young men of Ameri- 
ca to perfect themselves in the language of the 
Flowe ry Kingdom. 

GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING. 


THE marriage of the Duke of York (Prince 
George of Wales) and Princess Victoria Mary 
of Teck, which took place on the 6th inat.. was 
one of the most brilliant royal funetions of re- 
cent years. The occasion was made one of 
national rejoicing anda partial British holiday. 
Great crowds of people, estimated at 2,000,000, 
gathered along the line of the route from Buck- 
ingham Palace to the garden entrance of St. 
James's Palace, where the ceremony was _per- 
formed in the royal chapel. The decorations on 
the line of the procession were profuse and 
heautiful. The Queen rode in the handsome 
glass coach used at the opening of Parliament 
or op special occasions, and was received with 
immense cheering. The scene in the chapel 
was one of great splendor. Among the spec- 
tators were the most distinguished personages 
in England in point of rank and public service. 
Princess May's wedding-gown was of silver 
brocade, in perfect harmony with the brides- 
maids’ toilettes of white satin and silver lace. 
The bridesmaids’ gowns were made in fow bod- 
ices, and neither hats, wreaths, nor veils were 
worn; only a simple rose in the hair. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, assisted by several eminent clergymen. 
On their return the royal couple were received 
by the populace with wild cheering. The honey- 
moon was spent at Sandringham, the Prince of 
Wales’s country residence. The marriage is a 
popular one, and is especially gratifying to the 
Queen, who is generally supposed to have heen 
chietly instrumental in bringing it about, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 


THE ANCIENT EARTH SURROUNDED BY 
SATURN-LIKE RINGS.—I. 


THE ANNULAR THEORY 


AS PRESENTED 


THE annular or ring theo y of creation, as 
proposed by me, is independent of all religious 
creeds; and I feel sure that my kind friend, 
Captain Carter, in his presentation of this theme 
in vour columns, did not intend to connect my 
efforts with the advoeacy of a millennial dawn, 
apd that he would be the first to correet such 
aun impression. 

The thought that this earth once had a Sat- 
uru-like system of rings is one that must event 
ually claim the philosopher's attention; and 
the tendency of the world-thought seems to be 
now in this direction. To-day the combined 
and sweeping testimony of this evolving muacro- 
cosm is, that all worlds are made, or have been 


} 
Jormity. 





inade, according to wu plan or jine of 
Could we go outside of this thought we would 
have to face the illogical, fortuitous, aud un- 
certain, which is altogether foreign to philo- 
sophie thougnt. This leads me irresistibly to 
the conclusion that Saturn’s aunular or ring 
system can under no law of world-growth be 
an accidental feature; and the presumption 
then, in the very beginning, is that ap annular 
condition is but one of a sucvession of world- 
stages that must eventuate in that condition our 
earth now enjoys. But let us look at some of 
the foundation facts that point in this direction. 
First, note the primitive uniformity in world- 
evolution as seen in all the sparkling fires of the 
universe. 

We may say, with these igneous centres as 
our witnesses, that all worlds begin their eter- 
nal round on the same plane and in-the same 
condition, and that as yel we have nothing to 
show us that they ean deviate from that pian 
of uniformity as they move around the eternal 
throne of Law. Certainly the philosopher can- 
not admit that the present condition of the 
planet Saturn is an adventitious or fortuitous 
one, and as a consequence [am forced to as- 
sume that annular formation is an essential 
feature in the evolution or creation of worlds. 
And this leads me to the conclusion that if our 
earth bas not moved along a line of anuular 
evolution it has deviated from the line of primi- 
tive uniformity and taken an accideital and 
fortuitous course. 

The reader must see, then, that the annular 
idea is not resting on a foundation of sand. Let 
us exatnine it from the position of primitive wx- 
formity—or, rather, from the condition that all 
worlds assume during some part of their course 
—that of an igneous molten mass. Our eurth 
was ut one timein that same staie of igneous 
activity,—that is, every drop of the mighty 
oceans that now wash the shores of the earth. to- 
gether with vast volumes of sublimated and vap- 
orized minerals and metals, was flung far away 
from its seething and boiling mass, and made to 
form a vast primitive envelope, This is so well 
kuown to the scientist tnat | need but state the 
fact gut note the momentous conclusion that 


must flow from this. Such a world-envelope 


means emphatically an annular system with all 
that that term iniplies, and I now propose to 
show that the great primitive atmospheric en- 
velope of every rotating sphere must eventually 
form into rings about the ceutral mass as that 
sphere congeals. 


The conditions of gravity in the rotating 


neous mass demand that the whole sphere 
ahould rotate as one body That is, the primi- 
tive atmosphere of a condensify pr met must 
rotate with the central mass and in the same 
time If the planet revolves once in ten hours 
the atmosphere must rotate with it in ten hours. 
This fact is of vital importance, jor on it hangs 
the truth of the earth's annular system Now it 
is well known that astronomers and physicists 
claim that the earth during that primitive period 
rotated much more rapidly than at present, aud 
that its atmosphere at that time was frotn 
254,000 to 300,000 miles in depth. Let us tig- 
ure in our minds such a rotating mass, Con- 
ceive, if possible, the meusureless energy im- 
parted to vapors on the peripheral boundary of 
the mass. Ifthe primitive earth had an atmos- 
phere only 100,000 miles deep, and rotated 
once only in twenty four hours, or seven times 
more slowly than mathematicians claim, then a 
ton of primitive vapors on the boundary of the 
sphere had a moving energy of 25,000 tons, or 
9,000 tons more than sufficient to forever pre- 
vent it from falling to the earth. 

It is plain, then, that after removing every 


ITS MEANING, INTENT, AND SCOPE, 
BY ITS AUTHOR. 


possible obje ection to the data here claimed, the 


earth’s great primitive envelope of vaporized 


waters, metals, and minerals possessed an energy 
imparted by its rotary motion that supported it 
in the loftiest heiglts after the fires grew tame. 
Thev could not possit I: full as the earth cooled 
down, unless in cooling the vapors lost their in- 
dependent moving evuergy. which again is for- 
eign to philosophic thought. The mass cooled 
down, but the lofty vapors moved on in the 
terrestrial firmament with their original rotating 
energy. They could not do otherwise, It is well 


known by mathematicians that a ton of any 


kind of matter moving around the earth wit! 
an energy of more than 17,000 tons cannot fall 
to its surface, but must move on in an 2 wdepend- 
ent orbit. That is, the earth's vaporized oceans, 
flung into the outermost bounds of its primitive 
envelope, according to these reliable data, had 
ut least 9,000 potent reasons for continuing on- 
ward in their motion about the earth, while there 
could be no valid reason at all to oppose that end. 

Aguin, there are analvtical formule that 
readily determine to us how much of this primi- 
tive envelope would continue on in its course 
and how much of it would fall. That is, with 
the data we have assumed it is readily demon 
strated that (no fortuitous condition intervening) 
when the primitive fires died out and earth and 
its envelope congealed, 22.000 miles of the 
primitive earth-distillations fell back to its sur- 
face, while all above that height continued a 
vast ocean of revolving vapors—the beginning 
of the earth's annular svstem In spite of the 
neglect of scientists to follow out this legitimate 


result of the rotation of an izneous sphere, they 


must eventually stand on this rock. A given 
depth of atmosphere, a given velocity of ro- 


tation, with the known density or gravity of a 
planet, are the data needed to prove the fact of 
annular evolution. The only hindering con- 
ditions ure xecidental ones—the lack of heat, 
want of rotary movement, and the presence of 
excessive gravits but the scientist knows that 
these could hardly s ipervene 


When the 


course of unknown time, there was left a mass 


molten eartn congealed, in the 


of annular material in the firmament that neces- 
surily eventually gathered over the planet’s 
equator, and the same causes that led to annular 
motion in the mass led aiso to subdivision of 
the same into concentric rings. The most 
ordinary mind can understand how the rim of a 
revolving wheel, moving through a greater are, 
must move with vg 


reater velocity than the hub 
That is how the vavors on the rim or outer 
boundary of the infant ring-system must move 
with greater velocity than the inner boundary 
and consequently as those vapors condensed thc 
one part inevitably separated from the other 
Just as two cannon-balls starting together, but 
with different velocities, must move asunder. 
Thus, without entering more minutely into the 
philosophy of ring segregation, I will simply ask 
my readers to admit, for the present, that the 
earth’s annular Sy stem was a compl x one, and 
to take one glance at the macuificent example 
of ring segregation as shown by the planet 
Saturn, aud they will doubtless begin. to look 
with confidence upon this orderl plan of world- 
growth. We mav go back in imagination, then, 


il earth was over- 


to that time when the equatori 
arched by a vast fund of watery vapors. whi 
possessed a momentum and motion that utter 
forbid their immediate fall, and urged them iuto 
the formation of independent rings, while on the 
surfuee of the earth the first-born oceen had 
already begun its eternal round of work, 

The earth-rings having been formed according 
to an intelligent plan of world-evolution, it is 
plain that they must have wound up their course 
They fell, as full the 


Not necessarily as a catas- 


as the ages rolled on. 
petals of the rose. 
trophic collapse all over the earth, as will be 
seen in the end. but through uncounted cent- 
uries of progressive declension. A world-ring 
descends from its lofty moorings only as it 
loses its independent motion, as all revolving 
world-rings must do. 

Let us imagine, then, an eurth-ring away back 
in the beginning of Silurian time to gradually 
settle into the equatorial atmosphere. That at- 
mosphere resists its downward course, as any 
resisting medium would. This would cause the 
ring to spread and widen out in front, while it 


pushed on from above, As any ove can see, 
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Now it is manifest that this declining mass of 
anuular matter must tinally settle to the eart! "s 


surface, but where Plainly more largely in 


the polar regions than elsewhere It must fall 


where there is the least resistance and the 


gi 


greatest attraction. While the equatorial world 


presents great resistance in cet t 


polar point presents bone, It is plain that the 


centrifugal force of the revolving atmosphere 


would tend to lift and prevent floating vapors 
Hence such vapors 


from falling at the equator, 


would float larwise im order to fall. Thus 





seeking the point of least resistance, it iso mani- 
fest that a ring must fall in the polar world, and 


that. too, by a gradual decline, throug i long 


s 


period of time hese things plainly bene 
the conclusion that a ring must become first a 
belt and then a canopy in order to reach the 
surface of the earth 

follow a 


Thus 


These things, I sav necessarily 
molten condition of a rotating sphere. 
canopy atter canopy must have floated over this 
earth and descended as annular exhalations in 
the polar regions during the ages that have 
passed, Such a canopy floated over the Silurian 
earth, and, falling, closed that age by dee pe ning 
the waters of the ocean and so purifying them 
as to render them a fit abode for the fishes of the 
Devonian seas that immediately succeeded. Such 
a canopy overspread the Devonian world, fell 
and closed that age, and so changed its waters 


as to fill them with death. And so on through 
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all yeological time the ages were pumbered as 


rings entered the atmosphere and Canopies fell. 
Canopies, then, just such as we see on the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn to-day, have been the 
controlling agents in the evolution of the earth 

Wheuever a canopy Came over the earth it 
shut off the dire 


becume a green-house world. What else could 


t rays of the sun, and the globe 


have made the repeated tropic scenes scattered 
il along the ages? Nay, what else could 
have made the ages? What else could have 


changed the oceanie waters than a 
addition of waters? Whenever a canopy fell it 
piled up immeusurable tields of snow in the 
higher latitudes, and merciless winter set its 
Witness 


the ancient glaciers’ march again and again over 


} 


frozen heel on lands of exuberant life. 
a tropie earth, In the orderly decline of the 
earth’s annular system we have a source of 
snows competent to produce all the glacial 
periods this planet ever saw ; while the evidence 
is most abundant and irrepressible that they 
could have had no other source. 

So long as a canopy revolved in the upper air 
it loaded the atmosphere with vapors adequate 
to produce local deluges vast beyond conception, 
The flood-legends of the world, gathered from 
every nation, tongue, and tribe, will be my an- 
nular witnesses until the end of time. 

I will next attempt to prove that at least two 
peared from the gaze of 

Isaac N. VAIL 


canopies came and diss 








primeval man. 
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reatest attraction The polar world has the 


rifugal force, the 
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PROFESSOR 


Ine subject of this sketch, the author and 


champion of the annular theory of world-evolu- 
tion, Was born January 30th, 1840. of Quaker 
parents, near the town of Lioydsville, Belmont 
County, Ohio. Edueated chietly im the Quaker 
seminary at Westtown, near Philadelp! ia, he 
was employed for several years in that. ivstitu- 


tion, first as assistant teacher, and afterward as 


one of the principals, The greater part of his 
life has been spent in independent geologic 
research, and many of his discoveries bid fair to 
become of vast importance in a final adjustment 
of scientific questions. As early as the winter 
of 1867-8 he began lecturing on the * Annular 
Order of World-growth,” advocating the thought 
that no rotating world could pass from the 
molten or sun-state to a habitable condition 
Without possessing, during a part of its career, a 
Saturn-like system of rings, belts, and canopies 
of aqueous, mineral, and metallic distillations ; 
which, upon returning to the surface of the 
planet, as in the case of the earth, became the 
primary cause of all geologie changes. 
In 1874 he published “ The Earth’s Aqueous 
Ring,” showing that owing to the intervention 
of a canopy of annular or primitive vapors re- 
volving for unknown centuries on the outskirts 
of the air, the climate of the earth became warm 
—Kdenie in condition, and that the fall of said 
canopy i higher latitudes produced extensive 
glaciation, while in lower latitudes vast deluges 
resulted, accounting thus for the present polar 
ice-caps and the flood legends of the world. 
In 1886 he published 
“Important Disclos- 
ures Connected with 
the Coal Problem,” 
showing the true ori- 
gin of coal. In the 
same year he pub- 
lished * The Earth’s 
Annular System,” a 
hook of 400 pages 
replete with new and 
startling disclosures 
on the subject of 
strata - building and 
organic evolution con- 
nected with the 
reign and fall of cano- 
ples. 
The Vailian theory 
of the origin of eonti- 
nental glaciers is-re- 
markably simple and 
philosophic, and must 
eventually receive 
the attention it mer- 
its. The claim that 
the primitive aqueous 
vapors which now 
form the oceans otf 
the earth lingered as 
an annular system, 
aud fell as successive 
canopies in higher 
latitudes during the 
geologic age S, 1S OFrivi- 

nal with this author, 

and is beginning to 

receive the attention 
of men of science. Professor Vail, during the 
past ten years, has devoted much thought to 
the ancient world legends, and to use his own 
language, he has in that time ‘** discovered that 
man undoubtedly came on the earth during the 
reign and decline of annular canople Er ee 
have,” savs he, proven that man saw at least 
two vapor canopies, and worshiped them as 
Is ] have 
the immemorial past. Here is the key to all 


rescued their ve ry names from 


aucient mythology, and if classie scholars will 


go to work on this theme, with this key, this 


ue neration will see the gods unveiled.” 


IN THE 


Or all the exhibits at the World’s Fair in 


ART GALLERY. 


Chicago those in the Art Palace are the most 
bewildering, the most perplexing. And this is 
so whether the visitor be a cultivated profes- 
sional artist, a bustling man of affairs, or merely 
a simple countryman of the type in whose hair 
we naturally expect to see the telltale hay-seed, 
The immensity of the exhibit as a whole be- 
wilders the artist, and then its unceising vari- 
ety perplexes him —it “teases lim out of 
thought,” as the poet has it. One artist of 
note said to the writer the other day that he 
could not stay in the building longer than two 
hours ata time beeause he always got a head- 
ache. Then he compared a studious visitor to 
the art galleries to a man who had the stuffed 
feeling of a person who had dined too well, 
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The practical man of affairs is bewildered in 
this great picture show beeanse there is noth- 
ing tangible for him to eateh hold of—no pict- 
ure so pre-eminently striking as to overshadow 
ali the rest; he cannot gallop through the vari- 


ous halls and bring away any distinct and clear 


impression. Instead of that, as he thinks of 


these almost countless works of art—their vari 
ous themes, their different colorings—he seems 


to have a revolving kaleidoscope before his eye, 


and every turn sbows a new combination of 


colors and of tigures. And the gentle hayseeds, 
they are bewildered because they are, wheu they 
enter the Art Palace, plunged into the verv 
midst of an immense and strange world, even on 
the edge of which they never stood before. 
Think of men and women who would look at a 
Corot, a Millet, or a Rousseau and ask whether 


it was * hand-painted ” or not. aud think of such 


people in galleries hung with thousands of 


“hand-painted” pictures. nove of which they 
can in the least comprehend save when the art- 
ist has gone into the realms of literature and 
\h, this is 


au great, a wonderful collection, but the visitor is 


tried to tell a storv on his canvas. 


strongly advised to take, if possible, the art 
galleries iu sma}l installments, 

It will gratify the national pride of all Ameri- 
cans to know how well in such a universal col- 
lection the pictures of American artists rank. 
seventeen vears ago, the pictures of the Ameri- 
cans at the Centennial in Philadelphia were. to 
use the expressive slang of the day, not ‘in it” 
at all. Compared with the French. German, and 
Italian pietures, they were miserably poor pro- 
ductions, and they were not even so good as the 
English. But great chauges have been wrought 
in the intervening time and there is unmistak- 
able evidence on the walls of the Art Palace in 
Jackson Park that the progress of the American 
colorists and draughtsmen has been so great 
that now among creating artists they are second 
only to the French. And it might be that a 
discriminating judgment would uot place them 
in the second place were it not that the best 
American art is French in inspiration. Indeed 
very many of the best American pictures are 
French in everything except that the hand that 
made them was American. The eve and mind 
that directed the hand was trained in France, 
the cunning of the hand itself was acquired in 
And so 


they ure to a very great extent French. even 


France, the pictures were made there, 


though signed by American names and exhibited 
in the American section. The Germans, in con- 
trast with the French, the French-American, 
and the American, make rather a sorry show. 


The pictures ure us a rule heavy, dull, soggy. 


AMATEUR ATHLETICS. 
Since we settled down to the 
peace when the Civil War was over, uo interest 
has grown more rapidly and more strongly than 
that of athletics for amateurs. In the early 
days of the United States and in the preceding 
colonia! era few people needed to take exercise 
merely for the sake of health and plwvsical de- 
velopment. The great majority lad to hustle 
every dav of the vear when the Blue Laws did 
not interfere, and rest was more weleome to 
them than any exercise for the sake of digestion. 
But there were exceptions, of course. There 
were even then those whose work kept them 
too much in-doors for their bodily health, aud 
we accordingly find Thomas Jefferson, when he 
was President, advising his friend, the Rev. 
Henry Fry, in Virginia, to ride several hours 
every day on a trotting horse. Aud the old 
Duteh settlers played bowls and the English 
settlers played town-ball aud other games; but 
there were no athletic clubs in the land that «at 
all resembled those of the present time, or 
even foreshadowed them. On muster day— 
after the military function was tinished—there 
were games of various kinds—runnuing matches, 
wrestling bouts, and jumping contests, and fre- 
quently free fights, too; but these did not fore- 
shadow the great athletic clubs in which we 
now all take an interest. 
It was not until the people had grown rich 
in America and had settled down to the quiet 


life which nearly always follows a period of 


storm and conflict, that the present interest in 
As said be- 


fore, it has grown rapidly and has spread over 


athletic sports for amateurs began 


the whole country, It is vigorous everywhere. 
3ut is the interest uniformly healthy? In the 
extreme East, and especially about New York, 
amateur athleiic sport is so tainted by profes- 
sionalism that, however vigorous it may appear, 
it cannot be said to be by any means healthy. 
A well-appearing, healthyv-looking man some- 
times applies to a life-insurance company for a 
policy on his life. The doctors examine him 
and he is amazed to learn that his application is 
refused. In his system there are seeds of dis- 


ease; heisunsound. His life is not a good risk, 


pursuits of 
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He did not know this, nor did his friends, nor 
did the public. But the seeds had been sown 
the poison was ib his blood 

This taint of professionalism has affected 
every kind of amateur sport in the East except 


lawn-tennis, and even one prominent plaver at 


all of the tournaments is suspected by many of 


being no better than a professional. When this 
young man is seen at all of the tournaments 
from Newport to Florida; when he goes to 
England and to Ireland to show his prowess with 
racquet and ball, and when it is known that he 
has no means of his own out of which to pays 
the expenses of traveling and living in strange 
cities and foreign lands, it is) probably only 
natural to suspect that he is permitting some 
one else to foot his bills. Strietly speaking, this 
should bar any oue from the ranks of amateurs. 
\n amateur is one who takes partin a sport for 
the love of the sport and for that alone. So 
soou as he begins to prolit by reason of his par- 
ticipation in any sport, then he is a professional 
and nothing more. The rule that should be 
adopted by the clubs ought to be so plain and 
so broad that no one could misunderstand its 
meaning and no one could leap over its bound- 
aries. The difficulty, however, with profession- 
ilism is that it is really cultivated by the elubs 
that should exterminate it. 

Clubs contest the one against the other for 
points, and each one is anxious to strengthen 
itselt with athletes of the first class in every 
branch of sport. Not finding these among the 
regular amateurs who are also members of the 
club, the managers of the club do uot hesitate 
to engage experts, professionals, so us to 
strengthen the branches that are weak. These 
men are hired to work for the club that engages 
them just as much as though thev had con- 
tracts signed, sealed, and delivered. and there is 
a question whether one of such professionals in 
case of not receiving what was promised to him 


could not recover from the club employing him 


ina court of Jaw. It would be interesting if 


such an action should be brought, for then 
maybe we should get a judicial opinion upon 
the real status of an amateur. These profes- 
sionals, hired by the amateur athletic clubs, 
receive their pay in various wavs. The favorite 
method is for some member of the club to give 
the professional a clerkship and only require 
him to put in an appearance on pay-days. Men 
who live by sport are called © sporting men”; 
men who have a fondness, a love, for sport are 


*sportsmen.” The difference between the two 





is as different as day is different from night, as 
white is different from black. Gamblers, book- 
makers, touts, prize-fighters, professional ath- 
letes—these are the “sporting men.’ * Sports- 
men” are gentlemen whose main object in life 
is some recognized and useful pursuit, but who 
for a love of sport run race-horses, hunt, fish, 
play racquets or tennis, or take a spin on the 
road on the useful bieycle. Sporting men and 
sportsmen, though interested in the same things 
to some extent, have absolutely nothing in com- 
mon. Instead of that they are antipathetic 
—thev are natural enemies. The one degrades 
the sport which the other tries to elevate. 
These hired professional athletes are sporting 
men; the genuine amateur athlete is a sports- 
man. The Jatter is a gentleman, the former 
cannot be more than an imitation gentleman, 
try he ever so hard. They should not be 
brought together. It is not fair to Sportsmen or 
to sport that the zeal of some club men should 
go so far in this wror ri direction 

Of course the main object of athietie exer- 
cises is not to wit matches or to come out 
ahead in the games, but to cultivate strong and 
healthy bodies. But every one knows that the 
prospect of winning a match or excelling in any 
reat incentive toward a cultivation of 


svortis ag 


g 
skill in it Nothing does more to kill this in- 
spiring rivalry than the introduction of profes- 
sionals among amateurs, <A professional is 
trained as a horse is trained: he lives for noth- 
ing else than the sport in which he is an ex- 
pert; when he is no Jonger an expert his occu- 
patior is gone and he must go to work at some- 
thing else. With such, genuine amateurs, whose 
sport is merely incidental to the serious business 
of life, have no chance whatever, aud they soon 
find it out 
remarked in England that he thought it strange 


The Shah of Persia is said to have 


auy one should care to dance; he preferred to 
hire his dancers. And so will amateur sport 
become in the eastern part of this country un- 
less professionalism be lopped off, root and 
braneh. 

This professionalism has not extended far 
from the Atlantic except in two regards, In 
the South and the West the amateurs ure genu- 
ine sportsmen, and professionalism does not 
flourish except among the rowing men and the 
wheelmen. Why the ranks of the oursmen 
should have been everywhere invaded by the 
professional and the trickster, is past compre- 


hension unless it may be explained upon the 
same theory that has led to the conclusion that 
awise man must alwavs expect lo be cheated 
in a horse trade, it matters not with whom he 
is dealing. It mav be that the beautiful horse 
and the beautiful water both tempt integrity to 
its undoing, But professionalism among wheel- 
men is caused by the manufacturers. Each 
bicvele-maker claims that yreater speed ean be 
attained on his wheel than on any other, and so 
he bires the fastest rider he can find and sends 
him out to tournaments in search of prizes for 
the wheel, rather than for prizes for the athlete, 
The league of wheelmen could stop this at any 
time: but mavbe the manufacturers have as 
much to say in managing the league as any 
other members. 

The real amateur athletes have not brought 
this plague of professionalism upon the amateur 
clubs, That has been left for the unathletie 
members, who take their pleasure as the Shah 
of Persia preferred to take his. And these un- 
athletic members are responsible for another 
grave oOffeuse against the rules of propriety. 
The columns of the newspapers devoted to ama- 
teur sport are ut times half filled with the ac- 
counts of wrangles between men representing 
this club and that—each trving, in arranging a 
series of games. to get some kind of advantage be- 
fore the contests begin. These wrangles sound 
like the talk of sporting men and not of sportsmen. 
The effort of real sportsmen is to make every con- 


test as nearly fair and equal as possible. But 


these men—it is rare that one of them is himself 


an athlete —taik like that class of blustering 
Jawyers who find practice in the police courts. 
Gentility should rule in the club-house. the 
committee-room, and on the field itself. If the 
over-zealous non-combatants who have engraft- 
ed professionalism on to amateur athletics and 
the ‘sport Jawyers” who have introduced ill 
manners in the discussions relating to amateur 
athletic contests be suppressed and put down 
so that they will stay down, then amateur 
sport will regain the health that it onee had, 
and will coutinue to be the recreation of gen- 


tlemen who love it for its own sake, a 





nd would 
scorn any protit it could possibly bring 
PuiLip POINDEXTER. 


THE “PILGRIM,” CUP. 
DEFENDER. 
NEVER since the death of Burgess has Bos- 
ton made such a determined rush to regain 


the yachting championship of the world. For 






many vears New York looked on enviously as 


the great Yankee designer produced winner 


afler winner, and crowned the ancient maritime 


city of Boston with America’s Cup laurels. Of 


late no firm of yaclhit-builders has been able to 
wrest from the Herreshoffs, of Bristol, the su- 
premacy they had with great merit acquired, 


But the young firm « 


f Stewart & Linney have 
gradually gained the contidence of Boston. This 
is shown by the fact that the production of the 
Pilgrim was intrusted to them by the local 
subscribers, who are themselves — practical 
yvachtsmen, 

We would be glad to see this Pilgrim reach 
her Mecca. It was a plucky move on the part 
of the subseribers to undertake this large ex- 
penditure at a time when no other fin-keel 
canoe yacht of this size was in existence, It is 
true that the frames of the Boston Jubilee, the 
English Calluna, and of this boat were all laid 
at about the sume time, but there had previously 
been no proved experiments except in the 21- 
footers, and these subscribers showed the cour- 
age of their convictions when they thought they 
divined the winning type of boat. For the 
honor of America, and in a truly sporting spirit, 
they have staked their opinions and mortgaged 
their purses to no small extent. We think that 
sportsmen of this kind should not be allowed 
to remain in obscurity, and that the creait of 
the production should not be all given to the 
one or two men who head the syndicate. In 
these national affairs every one who contributes 
to the best of his means, no matter how small 
his quota may be, holds honorable position, and 
we will be pleased to publish the names of the 
members of the syndicate if these be sent in 

In General Paine’s Jubilee and in this Pilgrim 
ure found the most latter-day ideas in regard to 
speed, They now represent B ston’s Claims to 
the highest honors. At the same time we can- 
not help wondering why the fin-keel notion was 
not. in both these boats, carried further in the 
development of sail-carrying power. In these 
races for the America’s Cup there is no limit as 
to this beyond that of water-line length. The 
suil area is not measured in the custom-house 
topnage, nor do the boats sail at any agreed 
rating that includes sail area, There seems to 
have been no reason, therefore, why these Bos- 
ton boats should not have had greater beam, 


more lead at the bottom of the fin-keel, and a 


ar greater spread of canvas. During all the 


history of yachting, skill has been chiefly de- 
voted to designing models which would vass 
most casily through the water, but the produc- 
tion of the fin-keel is the development of brute 
force which at the present time disregards the 


accepted fine points of modelers. This last 


production sits on the water somewhat like ar 
elongated saucer, with a metal fin extending 
deeply below it, which carries all the ballast. 
The craft, therefore, combines the beam of the 
old skimming-dish with the ballasting power of 
the deep-keel bout. This combination supplies 
the greatest sxil ecarrvit power, together with 
the smallest displacement of water. It makes a 
sailing-machine rather than a yacht, but as 
speed is the desired product for the international 
race it seems peculiar that these fin-keels of 
Boston havé not gone further in seeking the ad- 
vantages which lay at their command. The 
Pilgrim carries less than twenty tons of lead on 
her fin. The Valkyrie carries neatly seventy 
tons of lead on her keel. and the advantage 
which the Pilgrim will gain by small displace- 
ment may not be found to be of much value to 
her in a heavy seaway when competing with 
boats which possess more than three times her 
weight. 

The Pilgrim's dimensions are as follows: 
Length over all, 120 feet; length water-line. 
85 feet: beam, 23 feet; draught of water, 22 
feet. STINSON JARVIS. 





Any applicant sending us 

50 cents will be entitled to a short reading of,char- 
acter from aspecimen of handwriting, to be sent 
by mail, and the monthly edition of Frank Les 
Liz’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY for six months, or 
the regular weekly edition for five weeks 

$1.00 to a minute and circumstantial reading of 
character, by mail, and the monthly edition of 
the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY for one year, or the 
weekly edition for three months. 

$4.00 to a character reading from any photograph 
desired, by mail, such readings to be considered 
as strictly confidential and photograph to be re 
turned, and the full weekly edition of the ILLus- 
TRATED WEEKLY for one year. 


MISS KATE DEERING. 

DrrEP in the slumberous eyes of this Wash- 
ington society belle lies the suggestion of 
a dreamy aud languid nature, visionary a lit- 
tle, perhaps, and contemplative. Her temper- 
ament is warm but retined and leisurely. In 
ordinary, passion and its kin, affection, lie dor- 
mant, undisturbed, but they ure capable of 
depth and force perhaps undreamed, and once 
roused will sweep down the barriers of reserve 
and quicken into life the languid fanev. Her 


nose is indicative of individuality, distinet rather 





MISS KATE DEERING 


than strong. Above her eves form and color 
sugyest artistic appreciation and good taste, and 
an oval chin is eloquent of pliability, but is not 
weak. Her lips are calmly and unconsciously 
met together, but without effort, force, or ag- 
gression. She would attract rather than come 
mand, would lean rather than support; in re- 
pose is touched with a fleeting sadness, and 
draws from a somewhat tender melancholy the 


pleasures ofa poetic fancy, 
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THE OFFICERS OF THE THREE RUSSIAN MEN-OF-WAR NOW VISITING THE PORT OF NEW YORK.—PuHortoGrapaH sy E. H. Hart.—{SEE PaGE 57.] 
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ANOTHER CUP-DEFENDER—THE YACHT “ PILGRIM.”—Puoroeraprns By BOoLLES, COPYRIGHT RESERVED.—{SEE PAGE 61.) 
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THE BRIDESMAIDS IN THE DRESSES WORN AT THE CEREMONY. THE DUCHESS OF YORK IN HER WEDDING-DRESS, 
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THE BRIDEGROOM AND HIS SUPPORTERS PASSING UP THE CHAPEL 
ROYAL TO THE ALTAR. 
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SHERIFFS WAITING TO ESCORT THE ROYAL COUPLE TO THE MANSION HOUSE, 


. BREAKFAST IN THE STATE DINING-ROOM AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


THE RECENT ROYAL’ WEDDING IN LONDON.—[SEE Pace 57.] 
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Medical Discovery. 
More than all, the 
liver—and that’s the 
key to the whole sys- 

tem. You have pure 
blood or poisonous 
blood, just as your 
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of the principal buildings at the W orld’s Fair. This 
book can be procured free of charge upon pe »rsonal 
application to ticket agents B. & O. R.R. Co., or a 
can have it mailed to you by sending name and ad 
dress, with five cents in stamps, t » Charles O. Se ull, 
General Passenger Agent, Baltimore, Maryland. 
World's Fair tourists should bear in mind that the 
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B mn’ ‘ FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. é eg Vairbank & “o., Chicago, for hand- 8 ’ 
rown’s Household Panacea, ‘‘The Great %24 some Cottolene Cook Book. contain é a 3 
Pain Reliever,” for internal and exte ae use ; cures £.@ ing six hundred reci aatodl : 
gs ( ‘ ecl pes prepared by 
cramps, colic, colds ; all pain. 5c 4 AE nine eminent authorities on cooking, A BETHEL MILITARY ACADEMY, VA. j 
‘ al | 
i‘ 2 ‘ Cw 4 Prepares for Government Academies, Universities, : 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup Regie vely al A Wee Sadad 9 Shas ee Ted pit (som Rho For Catalogues, address Masor R. A 





has been used for over fifty years by millions of McIntyre, Bethel Academy P. 0. 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world: twenty-five cents a bottle. 


TEE CHLEBRATHD wa 


SOHMER 


PIANOS . 
Are at present the Most Popular and Preferred by , 
° Leading Artists. oo Ss and Cc S 


When Bety was cick, we gave her Castesta, - | Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 














LS ’ Ly : ‘ 4 “3 jy 4 , 
we n thovene Call, ae cried for eames ELLE OF NELSON whisky is distilled son - “ IR & € b Poo oo 1 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. B for the finest trade, and for the purpose 1s ae oh Bg a sot Otic St. ; Raneae’C ity, Mo.. 1123 Main St val Like an Expensive Watch. 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. bottled at the distillery in Nelson County, Ky. | 
Is guaranteed to be a hand-made sour mash of the BARRYS TRIGOPHEROUS Appearance, time and durability are all 
| finest quality. No whisky produced ranks higher. le there, yet it costs only $4 to $15 in many 
No first-class club, hotel, bar or saloon can afford to } HAIR AND ‘SKI N. styles; 
eee be without it. Adapted especially tor gentlemen's | iro . : 
sideboards and for sickness. Price, $15 per case, wy, y h) I esomg a eggee ep The 






: Dirda 
?\ X, ] DyZ0 4) Makes the hair gro-v thick and soft. 





containing 12 bottles. Received by us direct from | 


x. ves Pearly w A ctreshine toh oa 6 vere Beeath, the distillery. Address va¢ swt 4/~<)) Cureseruptions anu diseases of the Quick-winding 
See te wus fCaodl ta he ata we>-— gkin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesanc 
: : rome Ss Wright & Co., | ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, _ sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N. Y. 4 


Cheinists, Detroit, Mich, Also in liquid or powder form 


Waterbury. 











New York, N. Y. — 
ee EIRISHORNS Ste 


INE COMPLEXiQn Beware of Imitations, 
LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE)\ 


» or Gandeées milk Ry 













NOTIC je Your jeweler sells it. st 
AUTOGRAPH LABEL | — sen 
OF AND GET 
THE GENUINE 
ESTABLISHE! 1849 gy 


- 3p, —~- — s-Des , HARTSHORI rid udge’s 
hal Gowers - Quarterly 
| 


A MAGAZINE OF WIT AND HUMOR. 
56 Handsomely Printed Pages. 








Ladies Enjoy 


the use of 


KIRK’S 
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because it is a pure, 
delightfully scented, 
free washing 


TOILET SOAP. aa of coke oMSREORIOM for all clean. 
| jing purposes except the laundry: Try it+ | BUY IT WHEN OFFERED. 


Profusely Illustrated by the JupGr Artists. 


JUST ISSUED! 





COSTS 25 CENTS, AND WORTH A DOLLAR, 
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For Colds, 


Coughs, 
Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 


se 


AYER'’S 


CHERRY PECTORAL 
the best 
of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 
“Exposition Flyer” 


Is the name of the new 20-hour train of the 


New York Central 


between New York and Chicago, every day 
in the year. 

This is the fastest thousand-mile train 
on the globe, and is second only in speed 
to the famous 


Empire State Express, 


whose record for two years has been the 


wonder and admiration of the world of 
travel. 
The New York Central stands at the 


head for the speed and comfort of its trains. 
A ride over its line is the finest one-day 
railroad ride in the world. 

of Modern 
Railway Travel” send two 2-cent stamps 
to GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL | DIRECTORY. 


Sole Contractor, M. Poetzl, Frankfort-on M, 


sulph baths, 


For a copy of the “ Luxury 





Gr. MonarQvue. Ist cl., reas 
ANGLETERRE. Cen. of pro 
Minkrvy 

¢ CeNTRAL Horer ae 
-on-Khine: Victoria. 


Aix-la-Chap.: 
Baden-Baden: 











. 

: Graxp Royat Hore, Facing 
: Konie v, 
Cologne: 


PrReussen. Ist cl., el 
Hote. Disca. Lift, railway booking-office. 
Dome-Hotet. Fash. house, el. light, lift. 

pu Noro. Lift, railway office, el light. 

El. light, beaut ee rden, lift. 

ar $.: Europe, ne Istcl., near Station, el. t. 
a: Metrorpore. Best p Pp Engl. gard Ar ‘labo. 
HMeldelberg: Victorta Ist cl st beaut 
Homburg Bath: va tLe , 
Kissingen Bath: 
Munich: 
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BELLEVUE. “Opp. lift, baths, el. light. 

Russi. as irgarden. 

BayriscneR Hor. Sa argest, in es tH in town, lift. 

Doms-H,. Centre of town, only front rooms. 

Nurnberg: Bayaiscner Hor. Jean Auinger. 

e: Grd. H. des Bains, t. el. fac. ses 

Wiesbaden: Four Seasons, fin. sit., fs 
Sabla Hore.. 

tcTrortA H_ ane 
(Wonr's) He TEL KiumppP. “tip l., twe 


THE PICTURESQUE 


West Shore Railroad, 


The only All- rail, Route running Through Drawing- 
om Cars between 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA and BLOOMVILLE, 
and between Washington Baltimore, Phila- 
elphia, Long Branc 
New York and ingeton to Saratoga and Lake George. 


‘Lhe favorite route of business and pleasure travel between 


East, West, Northwest and Southwest. 





x ko urss renal. 





ft, Sc chwe isgt ith Bros, 


W idbad: » hydr. lifts. 


The fast Express Trains over this line have elegant 
Palace and Sleeping Cars between New York, Boston, 
Kingston, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, to Hamilton, Toronto, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis without 
change. See daily papers for through-car arrange 
ments to the World’s Fair. For Tickets, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, West Shore Railroad, or address 


Cc. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 
No, 5 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 








On all 


News-stands, 


12; 


CENTS. 


A Revolution in Magazine Prices! 
THE 


COSMOPOLITAN 


MAGAZINE, 
UNCHANGED IN SIZE 








By Mail, postage prepaid, 
per month, 
By Mail, postage prepaid, 50 cents for 
months, 
By Mail, postage prepaid, 
1 year. 


12 1-2 cents 


81.50 for 





The radical step which marks this issue of The 
Cosmopolitan — the cutting in half of a price 

already deemed Jow—is the result of an intention 
long since formed to give tothe public a magazine 
of the highest class at such a price as must bring 
it within the reach of all persons of intellectual 
tastes, however limited their incomes. 

The year 1893 will be the most brilliant in its his 
tory. No other year has seen such an array of 
distinguished names as will appear on its title 
page during 1893. De Maupassant, Mark Twain, 
Georg Ebers, Valdez, Spielhagen, Francois Cop 
pée, Pierre Loti, ave some of the authors whose 
work will appear forthe first time during 1893 
In its art work the advance will be no less mark 
ed. Jean Paul Laurens, Reinhart, Rochegrosse 
Vierge, Toussaint, Schwabe, are among the artists 
whose work will decorate its pages during 1893 





Send live cents for a sample copy 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
Eleventh Street and Sixth Avenue, New York 




















The Real Hub) 


of the universe is not 
Boston, but 


Cudahy’s 
Extract 
) of Beef, Z 


Rex Brand, 


which is the preserved 
nutriment of pure lean 
hy beef. It makes per- 
fectly delicious Soups 
giving appetite and 








and Gravies, 
health. 

It is unlike the ordinary beef ex- 
tracts, and will bea pleasant surprise 
to those who haven’t tried it. 


Dealers sellit, or on receipt of 6c. in stamps 
to pay postage we’ll send a sample package. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
_ South Omaha, ~ 2 Nebraska. 


}JOME COMFOR 
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STEEL FAMILY RANGE ANGES — 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON 
and WROUCHT STEEL, will LASTA 
LIFETIME If properly used. 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELINC SALESMEN 
FROM OUR OWN WACONS throughout 
this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY Ist, 1293, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


t ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Branch Factory: TORONTO, ONT, 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000, 


HOTEL OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 


See our exhibit No. 44, Section **O,”? Manufactures 


Building, World's Fair —_ 
TyeNenJork.Clucagog S. Louis RR 
HREE EAST 
RAINS WEST Al ® 
PALACE SUPERB 
BUFFET va DINING 
SLEEPERS. CARS. 


O CHANGE OF CARS BETWEEN... 
EW YORK, BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
TICKETS SOLD TO ALL POINTS 
AT LOWEST RATES 
ked to Destination. Special Rates for Parties, 
Trains arrive at and depart from Nickel Plate 
Depot, corner Twelfth and Clark streets, Chicago; 
Union Depot of the Erie Ry. at Buffalo. At Cleve- 


Baggage Chee 





land, trains stop at Euclid avenue, Madison ave- 
| nue, Willson avenue, Broadway, Pearl street 
| Lorain street and at Detroit street, from either of 
|} Which stations passengers may be conveyed by 
street car to any part of the city 

For rates and other information see Agents of 


the Nickel Plate Road, or acdress 
L. WILLIAMS, B. F 
Gen’! Sup'’t, 


HORNER, 
Gen’! Pass’r Agent, 
CLEVELAND, QO. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the 

Promotes a@ luxuriant growth 

Never Fails to Restore Gray 

Hair to its Youthful Color. 

Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at preg 















Mes MECHANICS, MINING, 
ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, 
may Be stunieod AT HOME 
WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK, 

To begin students only need to know how to read and write. 
Send for FREE Circular giving full particulars to 


The Correspondence School of Mechanics or The 
Corresnondence School of Mines, | Scranton, Pa. 
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CHAFFING CHICAGO. 
New-YorKer—"T saw a man to-day who 
| suid he could see just as much outside of the 


” 


fuir as inside, 
What kind of 


Chicagoan—“ Great cyclone! 
au man was he?” 
New - Yorker—* A blind man.’ 


"—Judge. 


* JOHNNY, where is Illinois?” “In Chicago.” 


Ji idge. 


D00@eCee@ 


Worth a Guinea a Box. 


A trifling dose from 
a 25-cent box of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 
will frequently prove 
as effective as a doc- 
tor’s prescription. 










So popular with the Ladies 
for rendering théir teeth 
gn white. 

Vith the Gentlemen for 
Chambee their teeth and 
perfuming the breath. It 
removes all traces of tobac- 
co smoke. Is perfectly 
harmless and delicious to 
the taste. 

Sent by mall for 25 CENTs. 
At all dealers. Send 2-cent 
stamp for sample to 


E. Oumar & poi Chemiata«, Kingston, N. Y. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 


GRILLON: 
our Fall flavertising. 


WHERE WILL YOU PLACE IT? 


In mediums perused for a day, or 
in publications like JUDGE, JUDGE’s 
LIBRARY MAGAZINE, and LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, which are kept for a life- 
time ? 


Advertisers who use Judge, 


Advertisers who Ise e Leslie's Weekly, 


SO NICE! 


OH! 








A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, fo: 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and — — troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 














find them to be a permanent paying in 
vestment, the best evidence of whichis 
the continuous patronage of the largest 
and brainiest advertisers. 


Our Expert Advertisement Writers 





and artists are at the service of patrons 
Tell us what you desire and we will 
promptly send you, free of charge, a 
proof of a well-displayed condensed ad- 





| 4 Positive, 4" 


vertisement, containing elements of at- 
| tractiveness and drawing capacity. 


Whenever or However 


You advertise, bear in mind that 


THESE ARE THE BEST MEDIUMS 
IN THE WORLD. 


a Morphine 

e points : 

asked in Opium 

regardto Chloral or 
the treat- 

4 Sure mentot Cocaine 

5 Permanent Habits 


ale ve d by atre ep on the subject, sent free 
»rresponde onfidential, Address 
Nake onic DEPARTMENT. Bor ‘501 % AKEWOOD, N. Y. 


| ERIE LINES. 


THE MOST POPULAR ROUTE 
TO THE 


World’s Fair. 


SOLID VESTIBULE TRAINS. 
with through Sleepers and Dining Cars, via 
CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 
AND NIAGARA FALLS. 
Choice of routes, going and returning. 
STOP-OVER PERMITTED. 
Excursion tickets on sale at following offices: 
401, 261, 201, 849 and 957 Broadway, 106 West street, 
gg oe st. and West 23d st. stations, 333 Fulton 
, Brooklyn; 200 Hudson st., Hoboken and Jersey 
j C ity Station. Circulars showing routes and rates 
can be obtained from Ticket Agents. 


2 Safe 
3 Quick 


sniper 





@DELAWARE® HUDSON RAILROAD. 


The Shortest, Quickest and Best Line Between 


NEW YORK AND MONTREAL. 


yute via the St. Lawrence, 


Visitors to the World's Fair shoul ear in mind that the r 
Montreal, Lake Chamy Lake George, Saratoga and the Hudson River is the greatest h ighway of sum- 
: as | Se 1 t B 4 p »> Guide to 
mer p.easure travel in pyre a. Send 6 cents postage tor tine Descriptive ; f 
: J. W. BURDICK General Passenger Agent, Albany, oF 











Free Dark Rooms 


atthe World’s Fair. 


Every amateur photographer who at- 
tends the World's Fair will want a com- 
plete photographic record of his trip. 
To assist him in this we have erected a 
Free Dark Room Building within the 
Fair grounds and equipped it with every 
convenience for changing films and 
plates. Competent attendants will be in 
charge to make slight repairs—assist 
any Kodaker that may have trouble in 
working his camera, or replace any 
Kodak that is not in good order, with one 
that will work satisfactorily. 

The use of the dark room and the 
attendance will be absolutely free. In 
short, we propose to help every Kodaker 
get full value for the $2.00 which must 
be paid the World’s Fair authorities 
for the privilege of making pictures on 
the grounds. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Send 5 cents for 
sample World's Fair 


ROCHESTER, N, Y,. 


View, 4x5. 
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DIXON'S Z Awgncan "PENCILS 


Are unequaled for amooth, tough pointe. 
Samples worth double the money for 16c. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Mention Fxank Lesiie’s W eexcy. 


biald 





A PRACTICAL , EVERYDAY 


FRE containing over 2,500 
A tested recipes, 320 
Company pages, boundin cloth. Don’t failto 
the W ATCH-CLOCK 
the greatest novelty oftheage. For full particulars 
address The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 


2eFREE 


of fine 14k gold plated watch 
ff every reader of this paper, 
Cut this out and send it to us 
with your full name and ad- 
dress, and we will send you 
one of these elegant richly 
is weled gold finished watches 

y express for examination, 
ualino 


GREATAMERICAN 













and if you think itis 
appearance to any 825.00 gold 
watch, pay our sample price, 
83.50 and itis yours. We sen 


six we 
will give you One Free. Write 
at once as we shall send out 
samples for sixty days only. 


THE NATIONAL M’F’6 
& IMPORTING CQ., 


334 Dearborn Street, 
CHICACO, mk. 


/% ! ; 
includes the great temperance drink 


?Root 


Hires pec. 


\' It gives New Life to the Old Folks, 
Pleasure to the Parents, 
Health to the Children. 


Good for All—Good All the Time. 


A 25cent package makes Five 
. Besureand get 
° 








Hh Fie LC ult ffs ey 
ads “yer Ke Moor afehicrs- 
pent? Aeewes 


WOMEN TO TAKF CROCHET WORK TO | DD 
Ty VUNTBRY, 
ANTED."° a “o work AT HOME, ARTICULARS oa APS 
ION, L. WHITE & CO, 209 biste St. Cbscago, Ml, 


W.BORCUTT, 6+ nneRES PON DG 









rKINCESS OF || Violet-Scented Oatmeal, ) 25c. 
WALES pbs rest and best pe “teied for ( in tin 
ue Dursery aud to boxes 
irit of Quinine and 
. i = 
Te Bosemary. 
= For strengthening and improv- 
¥ : ing Loken the hair bottles 
Extract of Poses, 2Qhe. 
For! cnclies ie. Satan eeks a in 
celicate and lasting bivom. bottles 
Veloutine Face Powder, 25c. 
be A moet delicate and ag weatieh in 
REQUISITES. powder fur the cumpleaion. 22 


elebaeel 
Uae 


x emery WASE for the hair. In bottles, re 
Prepared and sent upon receipt of price by 
R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of Fine Iluman Hair Goods, 

2 West 22d Street, New York, 
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AN INTERRUPTED ESSAY. 
Mvc: morr—"T believe. sir, in invariably treating women with the utmost politeness, 
chivalry, and profound consideration.” 
THE BUTLER—" Plaze, sor, Mrs. Singleton says if you'll kindly shtep off her thrain, 


she’d like t’ move on.” 
Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 








A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


YALE 
| MIXTURE 


Made by MARBURG BROS. 


A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ Cele- 
brated Brand “ Pickings.” 


ting.7 it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 





Extract °f BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 











1993. IN — 
1893. VARIETY. 





Armour & Co., Chicago. 








FRANK LESLIE’S 





WEEKLY. 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap softens and smooths, 
encourages action of the skin, and this 


is health to the skin. 


UNSEEN Scientific Suspenders. 


FOR SUMMER WEAR. 

FOR FULL DRESS. No ‘* Galluses”’ showing at side of Vest. 

FOR PROFESSIONAL MEN. Do not Drag Down over the Shoulders. 

FOR WELL-DRESSED MEN. They never make the Trousers 

Baggy. 

FOR BUSINESS MEN. They do not pull the Trousers up 
behind, tear off buttons, or lift the Trousers up away from 
the shoe, in an awkward position. 

FOR ATHLETES. There is no position one can get into 
that will bring a strain on the Trousers or Suspenders. 
FOR THE WORLD AT LARGE. They are the only 

Suspenders made that perfectly suspend the Trousers, and 

are entirely easy and comfortable to the wearer. 


No more Sprawling Straps across the Shirt-Fronts. 










PRICES, by mail, prepaid, 50c, 75c, $1.00, %1.50, 
82.00, and 83.50 per Pair. 
AND YOU WILL HAVE A PAIR FOR 
Wer THEM Once  "epcy pam or yrovsers 
SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO. ttd., Battle Creek, mich. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
“AUSTRALIAN” PENS. 


A small series of pens made in different patterns, of in- 
corrodible metal, plated with pure gold. Ink will 
not rust them nor affect their elasticity, and they will write 
with a nice, soft and easy action. 

5 samples by post, 10 cents, 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS IN U. § 


PERRY & C0., Ltd., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
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“D0 YOU SEE THEM? 








PERRX & C22 
AUSTRALIAN PEN 
ON= 
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PERRY & COS 
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PERRY & Co®= 
Suet \( JPAUSTRALIAN PEN 
Neate! LONDON == 


PERRY & Cos 
= Q)JAUSTRALIAN PEN 
ae as LONDON 











Indispensable in 





AYA For HAND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


ALSO 


Button-sewing, Lace-mak- 
ing, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CoO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 






MENIE 
Be 


CHOCOLAT 


Is your 
|Grocer 
alive 


to the interests of 
=| his customers — 
a =| you in particular? 
ey = Did you ever 


reflect that it is the consumer who 












° ‘*The ease of cycling is in the tire.’’ 
Every good Kitchen. 
As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 


cles are fiz 
ed feg 


ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gravies. 


| cately flavored stock, and the best 


| 


Now these require a strong, deli- 


stock is 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef. 


== an A TO 2 





must do the work usually in all lines 
of progress? 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
there must be a reason for the sales of 
CHOCCLAT MENIER aggregating 

- Thirty-three [Million Pounds per an- 
num? Have you ever fried it? lf 
not, why not? Possibly you did not 
know that COCOA and CHOCOLATE 
bear the same relation to each other as 

Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

Send your address to MENIER, W. Broadway 
and Leonard 
Dep Oe Te City, 
for sample and 
directions fora 
perfect cup of 
chocolate. 


F- 
J 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS 
[SAMPLES SENT FREE MENIER. N.Y. 











On receipt of price we will ship, express 


oe So SeSeSeSeSeSeeSs paid, our “ White Label” Soups in case lots to 
any partof the United States reached by ex- 
press. Delivered prices: Quarts $3.00 per 
4 dozen, Pints $2.00 per dozen, Pints 
$1.50 per dozen. 
O “As PuRE 
ASA ARM 


Seal Primrose.” 


sseesesesesesSesses) 
THE PERFECTION OF 








_ * 
arion Marland’s 
able article on Soup Making (HOUSEKEEPER’s WEEKLY, Feb. 
11, 1893) deals with all kinds of Preserved Soups. 


The following is an EXTRACT from same: 


“I have tried every variety of “ White Label” 
Soups and found all invariably admirable.” 
A Copy of the Complete Article will be Mailed Free. 


Send 10 Cents and the name of your Grocer for Sample Can. 





Guaranteed 
against 
puncture, 


The Columbia 


catalogueis the 
most readaole 
book ofits class 

beautifully il- 
lustrated—Free 
at Columbia 
agencies — by 
mail for two 
2-cent stamps. 


Fastest and 
most 
resilient. 


Built to 
last. 























POPE MPG. CO., 


Boston. _New York. Chicago. _ Hartford. 
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If ALL 
Wheels were 











sengarnnntes 





Consomme, French Bouillon, Julierfne, Prin- 
tanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Mulliga 
tawny, Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Beef, Puree 
of Green Peas, Tomato, Kidney, ©x-Tail, 
Mock Turtle, Puree of Game, Solo l’uree, 
Assorted. 


a 


a 
P 
‘ as good as guaranteed 
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PAMBLER BICYCLES « 


Zee —_ 


OUR PACKING CO. 
SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
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AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE 


Por Sale by 
All Leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


(|rbana Wine Company, 


URBANA, N.Y. 


EDISON 


‘'S CURE FOR 


$ WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


N 




















PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE. 


ADDRESS 
The North American Phonograph 0o., 


Build: 


Edison 
Now York 
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KANSAS CITY. 

r roi 

ALL ik 

m ie 

PER un>P>PPpa mre Stee S 
eo 

bd J | would be satisfied. Fe 

: All about Ramblers tn the handsome cate, ” 

¥ ogue—free atany Rambler Agency, or sen NY 
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